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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


W, S. CHAPLIN, 
COMPRISES THE FOLL 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenne. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. yy] 


E. A. ENGLiR, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 
1, Bachelor of Arts. 
2. Bachelor of Science. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 
4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- | 
neering. 
5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. | 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
8. The usual higher degcees, 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19 and 20, 18% 
II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrREcToR. 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
Ww. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 


the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 20 
1899. 


LL. D., Chancellor. 
OWING DEPARTMENTS : 


|V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL, COL, 
LEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 


H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19 and 20, 1899. 


| 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D., DEA:.. 


{ 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
lay, Sept. 1% and 20, 1899. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


| Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., Princrpaz. 
| A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechnic 
| School and Business. 
Entrance examinations, Monday, 
and Wednesday, Sept. 18-20, 1899. 
| VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
| Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pa. D., DIRECTOR. 


Tuesday 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
| twenty years old. A three years’ course, in- 
| cluding English Studies, Latin, French, Ger- 

man, Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- 
Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination, Friday, Sept. 15, 1899. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and ¥.c-ast Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 
| A completely equipped School for Girls. 


| Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19 and 20, 1899. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT. Secretary 
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| BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departinents of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, Kn- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment tor scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University Ex- 
aminati n for entrance wi!l be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 
New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 
Specimens preserved. Not a copybook. Cheaper 
an copybooks. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
published. Forty tons sold first six months. 
Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next. 
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A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SuPPLy House, CHicaco. 


DIE-STAMPED .~ 
MONOGRAM. . & 
PAPER...... .< 


Style 127 











Style 84 

We will engrave die (any 2 or 3 initials) in either of 
the styles shown in this “Ad” and will stamp 
two quires fine Correspondence Note Paper, in 
colored ink or bronze, with envelopes, for 84.25. 


With Die Hluminated, $2.50. Express Prepaid 
One quire fine Note Paper stamped with any 
initial desired, and 25 envelopes, 3Oc. 

Six different sheets of fine Correspondence Not: 
stamped with any initial, sheets illuminated, 
with envelopes to match paper, and our 
elegant Sample Book, for only 10c. 

50 ENGRAVED COPPER PLATE VISITING CARDS, 75c 
Wedding Invitations, $4.00 for 100. 


J. L. WOLFF, Box 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw Y RK CITY. 
’ Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue senton application tothe Secretary. 


The professional school of 

supervisors, principals, su- 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, PH. D., DEAN. 
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The Ideal Sight Sesteves- 
A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC- 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 

READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, N. Y 


SCHOOL BELL S eee 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
MoSHANE SELL FOUNDRY, Sattimore a 


Modern and Dead Languages 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Spanish, French, German, Latin, 
Greek. Also Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, etc Normal courses 
for teachers’ certificates. College 
degrees by mail. 8,500 pupils. 


Enter at any time. Write for 
terms. Catalogue free. 
NATIONAL COR. NORMAL COLLEGE, 





FENTON, MICH- 


HELIOPTICON. 


Our new style projection apparatus, specially 
designed for use of schools. ‘‘Up-to-date” in 
every particular and low in price. Write us 


for descriptive list. 
BATTERY AND 


MCcl NTOS H OPTICAL Co. 


521-531 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Home Education. 2 


do you wish to improve 

Teachers your time? Then take 

OUR TWENTY WEEKS NORMAL COURSE. 

Hundreds have taken our Advanced Nor- 

mal Course. Diploma free. Tuition fee 
only $2.50. Catalogue free. 

“ SOUTHERN NORMAL, INSTITUTE, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 





TEACHER e We Mail Free Our 

‘ 100 page ¢ atalogue 
of Teachers’ School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 
c hromo’ Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, a Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


Agents Wanted. 


GEN. FITZHUGH LEE’S BOOK 
ON CLEA. 


L, F. SMITH & CO. 
St, Louis Mo, 


First Steps inthe History of our Country 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. Z 
416 pages. Fully Illustrated. 60 cts. 

A graphic and forcible story of the great £ 
men whose deeds made and whose lives are 
history. Brimful of anecdotes. A favorite 
supplementary reader for grammar grades. 

‘With a book of that kind in the hands of 
beginners, I see no reason why every child 
should not become interested in the history 
of his country. It seems to me it woulden- 
livena drone.’ EK. G. MACHAN, Co. Supt., 4 
LaGrange Co., Ind. Co 
/ilustrated catalogue mailed free on applica- 


The Normal Course i in pepe 


‘Todd and W. B. Powell, 
Supt. of Schools, wanauned D.C, 


By Emma J. 


Alternates, 
‘Teachers’ 


three 
Charts and 


readers, 
Reading 


Five regular 
Primary 
Manual. 

Nature study 
geography, 


y, elementary science, history, 
be inguage, form the basis of these 
entertaining and instructive readers. The 
new onncent “How to Teach Reading,” is 
wonderfully apt and suggestive in its in- 
structions to teachers. 

Correspondence Cordially Invited. 


“SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Two Books Containing the Best Literature. 
Masterpieces of American Literature 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


Franklin, Irving, Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau and O’Reilly. 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAI 
Crown 8-vo. 


. SKETCHES, NOTES AND PORTRAITS. 


470 Pages. 


$1.00 net. 


Masterpieces of British Literature 


(A Companion Volume to Masterpieces of American Literature.) 


FROM THE 


WRITINGS OF 


Ruskin, Macaulay, Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, Addison and 


Steele, Milton and Bacon. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
Crown 8-vo. 


SKETCHES, NOTES AND PORTRAITS. 


480 Pages. 


$1.00 net. 


Masterpieces of American Literature and Masterpieces oi British Literature 
Are intended for classes in literature in High Schools and Academies and 
for use as Readers in the highest classes of Grammar Schools. 
Descriptive circulars senton application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park S:., Boston. 


Ji East 17th St , New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 
‘*‘EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 
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possible according to gradation. 


Designed for Examiners, 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology. Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8.000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and _ pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
Teach- 


ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and 20g" w ho desire to pass 


a creditable examination. Full + 


PRICE, $1.25; 


cloth binding, 
to teachers, onsen: postpaid. 


73 pages. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


For a short time we will send this—the best Ques- 
tion Book ever published—by mail postpaid and Tu 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 


$1.25. 


oF EDUCATION one year for 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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NO PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


CAN AFFORD NOT TO KNOW 


the Perry Pictures for February 


Every shool-room should have a collection of these pictures 
Every home should have them. With them you cam make,the 
birthdays of 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell 


mean more than ever before. Send 40 cents and we will send 

these thirty pictures, postpaid. Also sent assorted as desired 
ONE gh EACH 

20 for 30 cents. Each additional picture, one 

No orders less than 30 cents. 

Lincoln, 

Lincoln’s Home, 

Lincoln Statue, Boston, 

Lincoln Statue, Lincoln Park 
Chicago, ; 

First Reading of the Eman 4 
pation Proclamation a 

Longfellow, 

His Birthplace, Portland, 

His Home, Portland, 

His Home, Cambridge 

His Daughters, 

His Armchair, 

Statue, Portland, 

‘‘Wayside Inn,” 

Evangeline, 

Village Blacksmith. 


at 
by the hundred; 
cent additional. 
Washington, 
Martha Washington, 
Mount Vernon, 
Capitol, ‘ 
White House, 
Washington Elm, 
Washington Monument, 
Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware, 
Washington at Trenton, 
Washington and Lafayette at 
Mount Vernon, 
Washington Resigning 
Commission, 
Washington, Equestrian 
Statue, Boston, 
Lowell, 
His Home, 
His Study. 
Order at once. We have all these pictures in stock. During 
the month of February we will send a sample copy of 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE 
od three two-cent stamps, as long as the supply lasts. Regu 
lar price of single copy, 15 cents. Beautifully illustrated. No 
teacher can afford to be without it. Unique, interesting, in 
spiring. 
Send two two-cent stamps for catalogue of 
THE PERRY PICTURES 
and two samples, ‘‘Longfellow” and ‘‘Baby Stuart.” 
1,200 SUBJECTS, 1 CENT EACH 
by the hundred; 20 for 30 cents, postpaid. 
sired. No order for less than 30 cents. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Address \ 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Malden, 


Boston Office, Tremont Temple. Send all mail orders t 
Malden Office. 


His 


Assorted as de 
Be sure to mention 


Mass. 
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Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens = 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 











FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS 


G04 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, & 1047 (Multiseript). 


FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 


1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph) & 1047 (Multiseript). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
Most Durable. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Pens 
pay for themselves by the time they save 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
See sea se ss esr state SS Se ee i 


Most Reonomie. 
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On paper 5 1-2x8 inches, 
Beautifully Printed. 
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LONGFELLOW. 


|; RELIEF MAPS. - 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy, 
ogy Zoology, for schools of 
Lantern Slides, etc. 


Washington School Collections: 


Geol 
all grades, 


Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 
At ONE-HALLF the Usual Price. 


40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
24 types of invertebrates for $3.50. Each collection ac 1ccom ps inied with text 





book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris writes: ‘very school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.”’ 
Send for Circulars. 
612 17th St., N. W.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
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ow THE BEST PENS OUT 


+ FSTERBROOK’S 


FOR SCHOOLS 
Vertical, Nos. 556, 570, 621, 646 
Slant, Nos. Al, 128,333, 444 

PENS FOR ALL OTHER PURPOSES. 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


| | The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works, Camden, N, J. 26 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 
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PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO, PROPRIETORS. 


J. G. REYNOLDS, _MANAGING EDITOR. 





Terms, per year, in advance 
Single a — EIEIO 








Special This short month of only twenty- 

Days, eight days is crowded with celebra- 
tions and important events. That great weather 
prophet, the ground-hog, appears on the 2d and we 
all wish for a cloudy day that he may not see his 
shadow and return to his cavern to allow us to 
have six weeks more winter. Lincoln’s birthday 
must be celebrated on the 12th and teachers are 
sorely puzzled to find suitable patriotic selections 
for that event. On the 14th St. Valentine with his 
darts of love appears, and we are sorry to say in 
these later years sometimes sending his darts of 
hate and spite as well. 

Then on the 22d the birthday celebrations of the 
two great Americans, Washington and Lowell, and 
on the 27th the children’s poet, Longfellow, will 
claim the attention of the school children. A short, 
busy month. Let us make the most of it for the 
children under our charge, knowing that we will 
never pass this way again. 





Convict Made The usual number of bills providing 

Beoks. for the manufacture of school books 
by the convicts in State penitentiaries are being fin- 
troduced in the State legislatures this year. ‘The 
congressman who will seriously introduce such a 
measure certainly places a very low estimate upon 
the intelligence of the common people, his con- 
stituents. Every such bill should be buried in a 
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deep, dark, damp, dusty, decomposing pigeon hole 
from which it may never emerge. 





The Columbus 
Meeting. 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. is the great educa- 
tional meeting this month. It will be held at Co- 
lumbus, O., February 21-23. The program is a 
very strong one, especially interesting to the school 
superintendent. Last year many boards of educa- 
tion not only allowed their superintendent time to 
attend this great educational gathering, but paid 
his expenses as well. The plan is a good one and 
we hope it will spread. The superintendent returns 
from these meetings thoroughly charged with edu- 
cational enthusiasm and energy and this is con- 
veyed to his teachers and thus new power is gener- 
ated. 

Dr. W. T. Harris will make an address on “How 
the Superintendent Can Make Good Teachers Out 
of Poor Ones,” and if he succeeds in teaching this 
to the superintendents we feel quite sure it will 
pay school boards everywhere to send their super- 
intendent. 





American 
Sculptors. 


Now that the funds are raised to 
build “this grand Lafayette monu- 
ment” we certainly hope that American genius may 
be given an opportunity to compete with the sculp- 
tors of the world in submitting models and that 
this statue to the great patriot and philanthropist 
may be executed in the republic he helped to cre- 
ate. We understand the promoters of the plan have 
awarded the work of construction to two foreign 
artists without even giving Americans a chance to 
compete for the honor, and we fully concur with 
the following protest: 

Mr. Charles H. Niehaus, the New York sculptor, 
addressed in an open letter on the subject to Will- 
iam R. Day, late Secretary of State, Senator W. B. 
Allison, Ferdinand W. Peck, American Commis- 
sioner to the Paris Exposition, and Robert J. 
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Thompson, all members of the Lafayette Memorial 
Commission. Mr. Niehaus says: 


“Gentlemen—I am ‘told by one of your committee 
of experts that Carl Bitter, an Austrian, and Paul 
Bartlett, for twenty-five years a resident of France, 
have been chosen to make the monument to Lafay- 
ette for the City of Paris. 


“These clever decorative modelers have as yet 
done nothing of a serious nature in publie sculp- 
ture and should not be employed to represent this 
country in Paris unless they can demonstrate their 
fitness through competition. 


“You will agree with me this is a great public 
trust you have in hand and nota private benefaction 
for favorites of the President of the Scripture So- 


ciety. 


“Open the whole matter to competition and let 
the competing artists choose experts to pass upon 
their models. Let me say to you that if this work, 
to be paid for by American school children, is 
opened for competition, it will be shown there are 
sculptors here who are not servile imitators of the 
French, but capable of personal work. 


“Give this country a chance to show France and 
the world that it has passed beyond its period of 
provincialism in the art of sculpture, as in every- 
thing else.” 


Mr. Niehaus certainly has voiced the sentiments 
of the school children and their teachers and, we 
believe, of the American people. The proposed 
monument is a tribute of love and esteem for a 
great and good men and if possible American hands 
should form this emblem of love into the image of 
Lafayette. 


The educational problems for each 
community must be largely settled by 
that community. It is true there is much in com- 
mon all over our country, the general plan is the 
same, yet the minute workings by which this edu- 
cational system is applied to each community is as 
diverse almost as the settlements themselves. In 
two cities of about equal size, employing twelve 
teachers each, located in the same county, not more 
than twelve miles apart, one 2 manufacturing and 
mining town, the other a college town, there is 
found much greater contrast than exists between 
the schools of New York and San Francisco. 


Education in 
the South. 


The educational problems of the South are in 
many ways unique and entirely different from those 
of the North. We are glad to see that the educa- 
tors of the South are planning for a more harmoni- 


ous and united effort to study these problems than 
have ever been attempted before. 


At the late meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association, as reconnmended by President George 
J. Ramsey, a committee was appointed to arrange 
for the better and more closely uniting of the yari- 
ous State Teachers’ Associations of the South and 
for their eloser affiliation with the Southern Edu. 
cational Association. This committee reported as 
follows: 


“Whereas, One of the greatest necds of the edu 
cational interests of the South is 2 more complete 
organization of those engaged in various lines of 
edueational work, in order to further the self-im- 
provement of the teachers now in service and to se- 
cure co-operation and harmony of effort in the ae- 
complishment of the legitimate work of the profes. 
sion; be it 


Resolved, 1. That a committee of ten, consisting 
of the outgoing President of this association, as 
chairman, and nine others appointed by him, shall 
be intrusted with the work of formulating a plan 
which shall have in view (a) the organization of 
local clubs or leagues among teachers reorganizing 
the county institutes, State associations and other 
educational organizations and agencies already ex- 
isting; (b) the federation of such local clubs into 
State associations, and (¢c) the establishment of 
some organic relationship if possible between such 
organizations and the Southern Kdueational Asso- 
ciation. 

2. That the committee shall be empowered to put 
into immediate execution such plan as it may adopt, 
and shall report the progress made to the next 
meeting of this association. 


” 


o. That an amount not exceeding $50 from any 
moneys of this association not otherwise appropri- 
ated shall be placed at the disposal of this commit: 
tee for the accomplishment of the work intrusted 
to it. 


Two things this committee ought to keep con- 
stantly in view, agitation and organization. There 
is a self-satisfied kind of lethargy among, not only 
the communities, but the teachers as well, that 
needs stirring up, agitation until there is more life 
and then this life needs better organization to put 
it to its best use. We must unite the workers and 
lead them to a greater appreciation of the problems 
before them, and then we will be able to divide the 
work so that it may be most speedily and harmon- 
lously accomplished. Let every educator in the 
South assist this committee and work for close, 


more effective and more harmonious organziation. 
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PLAIN TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


II. 





BY I. W. HOWERTH, PH. D. 

I believe that very few teachers have a full com- 
prehension of the magnitude of their work or the 
weight of their responsiblity. They undertake with 
the utmost complacency to mold the plastic mind 
without the slightest knowledge of its laws of ae- 
tion, and aften indeed with a very vaguely defined 
idea of the fact that such laws exist. They are 
therefore likely to take a narrow view of their pro- 
fession, looking upon themselves as a sort of board 
of equalization to adjust deficiencies in knowledge 
on the part of their pupils. fut the true teacher, 
you are told, is a character builder, who, looking far 
beyond the present, sees in the future the result of 
his work in higher living and better thinking on the 
part of those who have been under his charge. He 
realizes that he is not simply a taskmaster, but that 
he is an instrument in society for preparing its raw 
material for a place in the home, in the state and in 
society. Iam speaking of the true teacher, and 
with Holland I am sorry for that person who did 
not have at some period of his childhood or youth 
one teacher who filled him with an enthusiasm for 
study and brought him into a love with knowledge 
and into a genuine delight in the exercise of his in- 
tellectual faculties, that is, in plain English, a 
The teacher who 
sees only his routine of work and feels no sense of 


teacher who knew his business. 


awe in regard to its magnitude and his own respon- 
sibility is |“short’” on the qualities of a good teach- 
er. The engineer at the throttle of his engine feels, 
as his train rushes on bearing its load of human 
freight, a great weight of responsibility, for he 
knows that upon him depend to a certain extent. the 
personal safety of the passengers and that he wilh 
be held accountable for any negligence of duty. But 
really the responsibility of the teacher who takes in 
his care not the lives alone but the souls of 50 or 60 
boys and girls who will bear the impress of his in- 
fluence for time and eternity is still more solemn 
and awful. He cannot tell what word or action of 
his will blast the soul of the child forever, for no 


one knows neither the day nor the hour when that 
supreme moment comes in the life of the child 
which decides his destiny. It is an awful thing, to 
be sure, to carelessly wreck a train and destroy the 
lives of passengers, but the indifferent, incompetent 
teacher outdoes this when his incompetency and 
negligence result in wrecking a soul. This is 
preaching, is it? Well. preaching has its uses. You 
must know, aye, and feel, that your work is the 
preparation of boys and girls for life, or rather a 
constant influence upon their lives, in order to ap- 
preciate your responsibility. If you really feel none 
of this sense of responsibility, I think you woula 
better consider your adaptability to the cultivation 
of the growing corn, or if you are a young woman, 
the manipulation of the time honored dishrag 
should probably be your vocation. 


Now do you think any one feeling the responsibil- 
ity I have suggested will not want to use all means 
in his power to prepare himself for his work? You 
would condemn a lawyer if through his ignorance of 
the law he should lose your case, nor would you 
hold the physician guiltless if his practice contin- 
ually increased the prosperity of the undertaker. 

But Iam afraid we must confess that in most com- 
munities the teacher may enter his profession with 
out having anything like adequate preparation, and 
practically kill off four or five schools and destroy 
the interest of two or three hundred pupils, and yet 
give “excellent satifaction” to the people. Now, it 
is a mark of the true teacher that he is not satisfied 
merely with giving satisfaction to the people. He 
reads school journals, buys book on teaching, visits 
schools, studies child nature and in every way pos- 
sible endeavors to improve his power and _ his 
knowledge of his profession. It is true, in a sense, 
that the teacher is born, not made, -but properly 
speaking, he is both born and made. It is a pitiful 
spectacle to see a teacher who imagines that the 
process of his preparation was completed at his 
birth. He belongs to that “self sufficient, all suffi- 
cient” class’ whose work will not bear inspection. 
They are usually noisy fellows, and they succeed in 
attracting some attention to themselves. Self as- 
sertion is not in itself a bad quality. It is only 
when it takes the place of knowledge that it is to be 
condemned. These self sufficient teachers are like 
a city set upon a hill—they cannot be hid. They do 
not like their light to be placed under a bushel, al- 
though a much smaller space might tax its illumin- 
ating power. It is unfortunate for the teaching pro- 
fession and for society that the disposition of the 
public to be humbugged allows such teachers to 
pass current for the genuine article. The evil that 
they do lives after them. Tn their ignorance of the 
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fundamental principles of teaching, their low ideal 
of their work and their self importance they are 
able to inflict an injury upon the body politic which 
science and self sacrifice cannot efface in years. 
But I need say nothing more of this class of teach- 
ers. You do not belong to it. 

You can see at once that the true teacher cannot 
feel a great amount of self-assuran He is con- 
scious of his faults and seeks every opportunity to 
remedy them. Books and papers are his friends, for 
there he may read the thoughts of others and cor- 
rect his own. He watches carefully the rocks upon 
which others have drifted and steers for the light- 
houses erected at those points where the experience 
of others has discovered dangerous shoals and 
breakers, and no matter to what degree of perfec- 
tion he may arrive he still sees, like Newton, the 
great ocean of truth unexplored before him. Thus 
the true teacher is a student and his pupils drink 
from a running brook and not from a Stagnant pool. 
Like every diligent searcher for truth he is humbly 
willing to sit at the feet of the child that he may 
learn wisdom from his lips. He is not an advocate 
of the doctrine that anybody can teach school, but 
regards his profession as a science, and its applica- 
tion as an art, and he seeks to improve his knowl- 
edge of the underlying principles of the one and the 
latest and most improved methods of the other. Be 
you also one of these. 





RECITATIONS AND WORRY. 





BY W. B. DAVIS, A. M. 





When guests have accepted an invitation to din- 
ner the good hostess does not trouble herself with 
“Will they have an appetite?” She concerns her- 
self with preparing a good dinner, well cooked, well 
arranged, well served and in quantity a little more 
than can be consumed. The appetites of the guests 
have been whetted by their individual attention to 
individual duties and its gratification brings great- 
er pleasure if there are no dyspeptics in the com- 
pany. 

When pupils have been assigned a lesson, the good 
teacher does not trouble herself with “Will they be 
sons?” She concerns herself with preparing a good 
form of class drill, well thought out, well introduc- 
ed, well directed, and in resources a little more than 
can be used in one recitation period. The interest 
of the. pupils has been aroused by their individual 
study and its satisfaction is enhanced by the ab- 
sence of malcontents or mental dyspeptics. 

Good teachers should have no more concern about 
pupils getting their lessons than good hostesses 
have about their guests’ appetites. 


Sometimes a guest has so abused his digestion 
that special dishes must be prepared. The skillful 
hostess is she who does this most gracefully, both in 
the preparation and in the Serving; with genuine 
politeness, not giving undue prominence to her ef- 
fort nor to his weakness, and not impairing the ap- 
petites of his fellow guests. 

Sometimes a pupil is not up with his grade, or 
perhaps has so abused his privileges that special ef- 
fort is needed for him. The skillful teacher is she 
who puts forth this effort most tactfully, attracting 
the least attention to herself and to the pupil, and 
with the least detraction of interest from the entire 
class. 

The parallelism can be carried further. 

Good housekeepers purchase books of recipes and 
directions pertaining to the kitchen, the dining 
room and the parlor. They subscribe for periodicals 
edited by those who study domestic problems and 
suggest solutions. Ofttimes the recipe must be 
changed a little, the-tableware is less abundant, the 
parlor contains fewer attractions, hence the home 
maker must employ her own resources to make the 
best of what she possesses, 


In like manner good teachers purchase books on 
their profession and subscribe for papers edited by 
those who think much on educational problems and 
suggest solutions for them. In nearly all cases the 
suggestions cannot be followed literally, the pupils 
are different, there is less time for the work, the ap- 
paratus is net so complete; hence the school maker 
must introduce her own originality to make the best 
of her opportunity. 

Give thought to the recitation, be skillful in man- 
aging it, endeavor to give each pupil a chance to do 
his best (and this means much, for some teachers 
ask questions of a pupil with full knowledge that 
that pupil cannot answer the questions correctly. 
Does the good hostess run such risks?, and the 
worry about uninteresting recitations and pupils not 
having their lessons will disappear. 

Carbondale, IIL, January 16, 1899. 





HOW NATURE SLEEPS. 


BY BESSIE L, PUTNAM. 





A contributor to a prominent magazine recently 
gave an account of his visit to a menagerie in the 
wee small hours, and the characteristic attitudes of 
the animals during sleep, their individual methods 
of enduring disturbances, etc., as described by him 
indicate that those who see them only during the 
regular exhibition hours can form but a very inac- 
curate idea of their life behind the bars. 
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We say that nature sleeps in winter, but if we 
trouble ourselves to make investigations we find 
that it is rarely without one eye open. That as the 
frozen rill bursts into new life with the first warm 
rays, a thousand forms in animal and vegetable life 
are simply waiting, fully equipped, for the signal to 
arise and go forth. 

Even the housefly, hidden in some corner over- 
looked by the careful housewife, marches forth as 
nimble as ever when the warm sunshine of a mid- 
winter day floods the window with glow. A few 
hours before it was apparently lifeless, and so it will 
be again when the temperature falls, the alternate 
freezing and thawing seemingly having little effect 
on its vital powers. 

In the woods there is a careful autumn prepara- 
tion for a general awakening that is prominent on 
all sides. The dejicate ferns did not fade last year 
until they had formed, deep in among their roots, 
embryo fronds closely mantled in wool, to be their 
successors. The mandrake does not cast its old 
leaves in autumn until a new subterranean bud is 
formed; and this opened shows even to the naked 
eye the well-known umbrella-like leaves surmount- 
ed by the floral bud. The arbutus, hepatica and 
blocdroot each form their flower buds in autumn, so 
that they may get an early start in spring. The 
dogwood, sassafras, maple, elm and a host more of 
early flowering plants and trees exhibit this same 
forethought. And the witch hazel, still more pro- 
gressive, quite loses its balance in its haste and pre- 
sents its crimped petals to the autumn breezes, rip- 
ening its fruit the next year. 

After noticing a few specimens we almost come 
to the conclusion that budmaking is an enterprise 
largely carried on in autumn and that when spring 
is seemingly calling forth herculean exertion on the 
part of nature, the phenomena are simply a matur- 
ing of labors months before, all but completed. 

But how are the tiny buds protected from cold? 
Some, like the pussy willow and fern frond, are 
wrapped in a mantle of wool. Others, like the hick- 
ory, are encased in a varnished covering impervious 
to snow and ice. Some again, as the mandrake and 
bloodroot, are so deeply buried in the soil or fallen 
leaves as to be protected. All are in an adequate 
way shielded. 





THOUGHTS ON TRAINING. 





BY JAS. T. HORN. 





An education is valuable when looked at only 
from a getting information point of view, but that 
is not the real object of education. 

Education is a waking up, the word is derived 


from the Latin word, educo, I lead out. And if 
education does not wake up and lead out the 
faculties of the mind it is not the genuine article. 
Many teachers see the end but not the means, they 
mistake cramming for educating. Whatever one’s 
caling may be in life he needs a trained mind, one 
that is ready on the instant, not to-morrow or next 
week. An afterthought is a beautiful possibility 
to fit a lost opportunity. It is like a night telegram, 
jt is not delivered until the next morning. 

Many subjects which are never mastered by 
pupils might have been mastered had they re- 
ceived the proper mental training in the beginning. 
How, you ask, is the teacher to so train the mind? 
I answer by the system of “Analysis, Law and 
Analogy.” This is the mind’s natural mode of de- 
veloping itself. This process is seen in the natural 
working of a little child’s mind, before it has been 
perverted by wrong education. It is a fact that 
the growth of a little child’s mind during the first 
six or eight years of its life is wonderful. And 
this is the process which its mind pursues. It is 
constantly seeking to trace effects back to causes. 
It seeks to know the how and the why? The law 
governing what it sees. Then the child, wiser 
than it knows, grasps the great truth that all law 
is universal, and reasons thus: “If that is so then 
this is so,” or “if that is the cause this will be the 
effect.’ Now this is the condition of a healthy 
mind, it makes no difference what the age of the 
individual may be. But as the individual increases 
in years, so should the faculties increase in power. 
Just how much a child is able to understand at 
different periods of life, in order that the faculties 
may develop properly and fully in their proper 
order, is a question of great importance and one 
that probably never can be answered satisfactorily. 
Everything depends upon existing circumstances, 
but as a rule I do not believe pupils are given as 
much of some subjects as they are able to com- 
prehend. Sometimes a lasting injury is done to 
pupils by keeping them on the simplest kind of 
work while all the time they are capable of doing 
more difficult work. 

When this work is not given them, the faculties 
are dwarfed and though they may be exercised 
later, they will never attain the perfect develop- 
ment that would have-been nossible had the cul- 
tivation begun at first. 

Take for instance the subject of arithmetic. Chil- 
dren love the practice of arithmetic early in life 
while the real science should not be taken up until 
he has attained quite a degree of proficiency in 
the handling of the signs of the fundamental rules. 

Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, the adopted text 
for Missouri, is admirably adapted to this week. 
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In this work a child does not have to wait until 
he gets to multiplication before he learns to multi- 
ply or has an idea of the multiplication table. 

Krom giving the pupil too little work, we must 
be very careful not to go to the other extreme and 
give so much work that the child’s ideas become 
vague and indistinct. A small amount of knowl- 
edge thoroughly learned and thoroughly digested, 
a knowledge which has passed through the three- 
fold process of Analysis, Law and Analogy, and 
become a part of his own intellectual store is 
worth more to the child than many pages of facts 
which appear to him like the Sunday School boy’s 
definition of a parable. “A heavenly story, with no 
earthly meaning.” 

Lamonte, Mo., January, 1899. 





MENU IN BIRDLAND. 


BY BESSIE LL. PUTNAM 





In the impetus which has recently been given to 
the study of birds, the economic factor is of too 
great importance to admit of any slight. While 
sentiment and sympathy have linked their bands 
of love with strength, and proved their efficiency 
in, to a great extent protecting our feathered 
friends, that we are an enterprising nation, that 
the financial aspect is seldom allowed to sink 
wholly from sight, that the unquestionable  evi- 
dence of “money in” any investment or industry, 
causes the masses to congregate like moths about 
an electric light, is freely admitted. 

Did the good results end with a purpose savoring 
so suspiciously of unalloyed avarice, this incentive 
might well be regarded as of doubtful merit—at 
least for promiscuous use. But happily the Inter- 
est for these little creatures necessarily aroused by 
a study of their habits leads ultimately to the hu- 
mane points for which moralists have so long con- 
tended. 

Prof. H. A. Surface states in American Garden- 
ing that “We have an estimate furnished by spec- 
ialists of high standing, undoubted authorities, to 
the effect that the annual destruction by injurious 
insects in the United States is about $600,000,000; 
and in the State of New York it is $26,000,000 an- 
nually, or over $5,000,000 more than one hundred 
times the total cost of maintaining the efficient fire 
department service of the City of Rochester for 
one year. ; 

“It is acknowledged that injurious insects are on 
the increase, notwithstanding growing vigilance 
and expenditure both of time and money on the 
part of the entomologist and fruit grower, and not- 
withstanding the invention and application of re- 
cent and better remedies for the extermination of 
insect pests. Why, in general, are insects increas- 
ing? One reason surely is that their enemies are 


decreasing, and the relations of these fluctuations 
are as definite as is the fact that one end of a 
lever goes up as the other goes down.” 

Florence A. Merriam makes the statement in her 
latest book, “Birds of Village and Field,” that the 
value of the so-called insectivorous birds as d» 
stroyers of weed seeds is not generally realized. 
“Prof. F. E. L. Beal has calculated that the littl 
tree sparrow in Iowa alone’ destroys 720,000 
pounds of noxious weed seeds every year. More- 
over, in summer seed eaters eat blue berrics. 
huckleberries, strawberries and raspberries and 
distribute their seeds unharmed over thousands of 
acres which would not otherwise support such 
growth.” 

Wisely has the Department of Agriculture author 
ized the Division of Ornithology to make special 
investigations regarding the food of birds, the re 
sults of which prove of the highest practical value; 
and the publications already issued on the subject 
(mostly in the form of bulletins sent free by the 
department on application), are well worthy of 
eareful perusal. 

But in all branches of science the greater the 
number of points of observation, the more com 
plete the work. School children, especially those in 
the rural schools, have unexcelled facilities for col 
lecting notes, thereby adding not only to their 
store of knowledge, but training the eye and ear 
to a broader and higher plane of utility, promoting 
systematic and accurate work, and, best of all, fos 
tering a love for the pure and beautiful. 

Suge st to each pupil that he provide himself 
with 2 note book in which he may record the menu 
from day to day of some common birds. 

The robin—we all know that it eats worms. But 
how many? The boy who watches a pair of these 
devoted parents for an hour as they faithfully min 
ister to the demands of their wide-mouthed young 
sters, gains an astonishing item for his note boox. 

Let him quietly nestle down near the base of a 
large cherry tree when the fruit is fully ripe and 
note the gay and animated procession as they 
throng to the feast. This may prove a trying ordeal 
unless the fruit-laden trees are numerous—as they 
should always be that there may be an abundance 
for bird and man—for the motley crowd will de- 
nude a single tree of its fruit in a surprisingly short 
space of time. But if each fruit grower would 
bear in mind the fact that the birds are his best 
friends and that an annual banquet is only their 
just desisjert, be would plant accordingly, and then 
enjoy the merriment on wing, well content to share 
with his fellow workers the fruit they have so ful 
ly earned. 

Rarely are so many species congregated together. 
and the novice in bird study will find new forms, 
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For it secms as though a general invitation had been 
extended throughout birdland, and the rendezvous 
presents an admirable opportunity for observations 
on the plumage, flight and to a limited degree on 
personal traits of its participants. 

But where have they all been and what have they 
been doing previous to this gathering? What will 
they do when the cherries are gone? 

The robin will return to its worm diet, content. 
The bluebird, governed more by the supply than 
by fastidious personal demands, will as the summer 
advances substitute for its vernal diet of preda- 
ceous beetles and caterpillars an equally substan- 
tial one of grasshoppers, garnished with various 
wild berries and interspersed with the seeds of 
weeds by way of variety. The cedar bird readily 
returns to its wild fruit diet, lured therefrom possi- 
bly as much by the demands of fashion among the 
race aS by the love of cherries. It also consumes 
a considerable quantity. of insects, among which 
are the destructive elm leaf beetles. 

No less than six species of native birds are 
enumerated in Miss Merriam’s list as feeding on 
the potato beetle. Those relishing the tent cater- 
pilars are still more numerous. Ants, May beetles, 
grain weevils, chinch bugs, wire worms, gipsy 
moths, grasshoppers, army worms, etc., have each 
their sworn enemies among the feathered tribe. 
Who will from personal observations secure the 
most complete list? 

Harmonsburg, Pa., January, 1899. 





N. E. A. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Columbus, O., February 21-23, 1899. 

President, E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. Depart- 
ment headquarters, Great Southern Hotel. 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday, 9:30 a. m.—Address of welcome and re- 
sponse; “Public Lands and Public Education,” E. 
B. Prettyman, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Baltimore, Md. 

2:30 p. m.—Round Table of State Superintend- 
ents; Round Table of the National Herbart Society. 

8 p. m.—‘“The Unseen Force in Character Mak- 
ing.” George H. Martin, Boston; “Waste in Educa- 
tion,” William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Wednesday, 9:30 a. m.—“The Training of Teach- 
ers for Secondary Schools,” James BH. Russell, Dean 
Teachers’ College, New York; “Efficient and Ineffi- 
cient Teachers,” F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

2:30 p. m.—Round Table of City Superintendents; 
Educational Press Association of America. 
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8 p. m.—*What the Superintendent Is Not,” A. E. 
Winship, Boston; “How the Superintendent Can 
Make Good Teachers Out of Poor Ones,” Hon. W. 
T. Harris; address (7), Colonel Francis W. Parker, 
Principal Chicago Normal School, Chicago, IIl.; ad- 
dress (?), Dr. E. E. White, Columbus, O. 

Thursday, 9:30 a. m.—“‘The Implications and Ap- 
plications of the Principal of Self-Activity in Edu- 
cation,” Arnold Tompkins, Champaign, IIl.; “To 
What Extent Should a High School Pupil Be Al- 
lowed to Elect His Work?’ Superintendent W. L. 
Steele, Galesburg, IIL; “Shall the Sexes and Classes 
Have the Same Course of Study in the Schools?’ 
Superintendent David K. Goss, Indianapolis. 

2:30 p. m.—‘The Director as a Factor in Educa- 
tion,” Superintendent Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny 
County, Pa.; report of the Committee on Uniform 
Financial Reports—appointed at the Chattanooga 
meeting—C. G. Pearse, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Omaha, Neb., chairman; Educational Press 
Association of America. 

8 p. m.—‘Some Neglected Factors and Forgotten 
Facts,” Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Worcester, Mass.; re- 
ception by the teachers and citizens of Columbus, 
in the armory of the university, immediately follow- 
ing the meeting in the auditorium. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





An association known as the Cuban Educational 
Association of the United States has been organized 
for the purpose of accepting and carrying out the 
offers made by the American colleges in response 
to General Wheeler’s suggestion that these colleges 
should each give free tuition to two or more reputa- 
ble Cuban students. The association has announced 
that the responses received from Cubans desiring to 
accept these offers are numerous, but that allot 
ments now being considered include young Cubans 
who can pay their own board and incidental ex- 
penses. No young men will be allotted who do not 
promise to make their home in Cuba after ‘their 
education in the United States. 





Mr. B. F. Clark, formerly of the Abert & Clark 
Teachers Agency, has now opened an agency of his 
own in Chicago. Mr. Clark is one of the best 
agency men in this country and teachers who regis- 
ter with him are sure to get personal attention. 





“Mary,” said the sick man to his wife when the 
doctor pronounced it a case of small pox. “if any 
of my creditors call, tell them that I am at last fn 
a condition to give them something.” 
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Ay Educational Notes and Current 
* & Events % * 
BY D. M. HARRIS, Ph. D. 
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Experimenting Mr. A. J. Smith, Superintendent of 
With Children. (Schools in Minneapolis, protests vig- 
orously and indignantly against the application of 
evolutionary doctrines to the education of young 
children. He accepts the general doctrine of evo- 
lution, but draws back when it comes to applying 
its teachings to education. The followers of 
Haeckel, who believe that man is evolved from the 
lower animals without the aid of any supernatural 
power or superintending influence, would educate 
children on the basis of naturalism, regarding every 
child as a little savage who in its education must 
pass through all the stages of development from 
the brute to the civilized man. Mr. Smith makes 
some very caustic remarks about the application of 
genetic psychology to the education of the child. 
In a recent issue of the School Journal he says: 
“What true friend of the children has not longed 
for another Mrs. Browning to write again, ‘The Cry 
of the Children? Alas the poor children! Savage, 
nude, cannibalistic, helpless little ones! It ig no ex- 
aggeration to say that there has been an attempt 
made ‘to put them through their paces.’ They have 
walked before the expert and before the teacher; 
they have been searched for rudimentary organs; 
they have been examined, eyes, ears, throat, heart, 
brain; they have been scrutinized in order to dis- 
cover a “leg jerk” or a peculiar arm movement; 
they have been made to lift up their voices and 
their hands; they have been required to speak, in 
order to ascertain if they were given to lying; they 
have had “eyes made” at them; and had fur ap- 
plied to their faces; they have been suspended from 
bars; they have been treated as abnormalities and 
monstrosities, and they have been, and are now 
being experimented upon in countless ways. And 
yet who is it that, looking into the clear, undefiled 
depths of child nature, into the child heart: who is 
it that, being associated with children daily and wit- 
nessing their reverence, their patience, their love, 
their gentleness, the bright and beautiful unfolding 
of minds, rich with every good gift of God to man. 
can justify this conduct? It is not wrong, dishon- 
oring, tragic. And yet it is perpetuated in the name 
of chiid study.” This is a very timely rebuke and 
should be heeded by all who care for the moral 
nature of children. This dissecting of the body to 
find the soul or rather to prove that we are nothing 


but animals is dishonoring to humanity. 


Whenever 
children learn to regard themselves as nothing but 


a bundle of ganglionic nerves, whose action and 
reaction make up the sum total of their existence, 
then will disappear moral responsibility altogether, 
It is a good thing to have a large amount of gray 
matter in the brain, but there is not enough gray 
matter in the whole human race to make one soul. 
The experts have learned to measure the length 
of time it takes a message to pass from the tips of 
the toes to the brain and to get a return order, but 
no psychologist has yet discovered who sends the 
order back. We are in total ignorance of the origin 
of thought and not to confess argues either ignor- 
ance or arrogance. We are just as far from know- 
ing the nature of the soul now as we were before 
the science of physiology was known. 





Medical Inspec- Every school ought to have a regular 

tion in Schools. medical inspector, whose duty should 
be to visit the school at stated intervals and in- 
spect the building, out-houses, water supply and 
other things pertaining to the health of the child- 
ren. Frequently it happens that an epidemic of 
disease breaks out in a school and is scattered 
through the entire community and to other commu- 
nities by the children. The visit of an intelligent 
physician to the school would often prevent such 
a calamity. The cost of meepertion would be smal} 
compared with the bills piled up as a consequence 
of neglect. There are many other duties which a 
medical inspector could render the school. Mr. 
Charles Bulkley Hubbell, in retiring from the 
Presidency of the Board of Education of the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Bronx, made the following 
statement and suggestion: 

“Less than two years ago, the late lamented Col. 
Waring, President Wilson, of the Board of Health, 
and Commissioner Fowler and some of their ex- 
perts, did me the honor to discuss with me a plan 
for the inspection of school children with a view 
of detecting the presence of contagious diseases. 
During the first year after the establishment of 
this system there was a most substantial reduction 
in the death rate of the city. A Board of Physicians 
has been created by the Board of Education for 
the purpose of claiming applicants for teachers’ 
positions, and certifying as to their physical health 
as a condition precedent to their appointment. May 
I be pardoned if I express the hope that in the not 
distant future you will provide a system of exam- 
ination of our school children, with a view to de- 
tecting defects of hearing and vision, as well as 
any physical disability, the early ascertainment of 
which may be the means of securing to the State 
a good citizen, who might otherwise be doomed to 
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a life with ontthlo ds cmfwyp shrd cyvmwyfmfw 
a life where infirmities and physical defects de- 
crease the value to the commonwealth of those so 
afilicted.” 

We are quite sure that even in the smallest vil- 
lages a medical inspector would be a blessing to 
the school and the community. The physical well- 
being ef children in school is as important almost 
as their mental and moral well being. In all our 
country neighborhoods the children die in great 
numbers because they are not protected against 
contagious diseases. In hundreds of cases they 
drink foul water and are infected by coming in 
contact with diseased children. The school well 
and the out-houses are often so near together that 
the water is poisoned. The fact that one-third of 
the children of the country die before they reach 
the age of ten ought to be all the argument needed 
to secure this reform. 

The New It is difficult for an American to take 

Psychology. gq good thing moderately. He is prone 
to overdo what he conceives to be duty and to 
take too seriously to new suggestions. There are 
conservative people in America, but the American 
people as a people are not conservative. The re- 
cent discoveries in psychology, for example, have 
swept most teachers off their feet. To hear a mod- 
ern teacher talk one would imagine that the educa- 
tors who trained the teachers of to-day were all 
woefully ignorant. None but experts in psychology 
are fitted to enter the school room. But there are 
signs of a reaction against the radicalism of the 
leaders of this new fad. Professor William James, 
the foremost of the new psychologists, announces 
in a recent issue of the Atlantic that there is no 
new psychology. He says: “So I say at once that 
in my humble opinion there is no ‘new psychology’ 
worthy of the name. There is nothing but the old 
psychology which began in Locke’s time plus a lit- 
tle brain and sense physiology, and with the addi- 
tion of a few refinements of introspective detail for 
the most part without adaptation to the teacher’s 
use.” For those who have been contending so ve- 
hemently that the new psychology has antiquated 
all knowledge prior to these times this confession 
is a severe blow. Professor James even goes so 
far as to claim that the ordinary teacher can make 
but little use of psychology in the class. Are we 
to conclude then that psychology must be dropped 
and thrown away? Not at all, it is just as valuable 
as ever to every intelligent teacher. Because we 
can not use it as we would a rule in measuring a 
pole it does not follow that it is valueless. Most 
sciences are incapable of being reduced to rule. 
Science is one thing and art is another. From phy- 


siological-psychology we can gather many valuable 
suggestions which can be used in teaching. Profes- 
sor James might have confessed that psychology is 
as old as Aristotle without doing any injustice to 
the so-called new psychology. The great Stagerite 
taught much about the soul that modern students 
imagine is entirely new. His analysis of the soul 
and his remarks on the senses, barring his crude 
notions of physical science, have never been sur- 
passed. If he had had the advantage of modern 
discovery he would have left nothing for subse- 
quent ages to do. True, most thinkers of the old 
school neglected the senses too much, but it is 
equally true that modern writers make too much of 
them. <A complete knowledge of the brain and the 
nervous system is by no means a knowledge of the 
mind. We are just as far from knowing what the 
soul is now as we were before the “new psychol- 
ogy” was dreamed of. 





Appolatiag The most important part of every 

Teachers. successful school is the teacher. How 
to get the right teacher is a problem of large pro- 
portions. The idea that three men or any number 
of school directors can always select the best teach- 
er for their school, is grossly absurd. As a rule 
school directors have but little fitness to judge of 
the fitness of a teacher. Men busy with farming, 
shop-keeping or professional life do not take the 
time to qualify them to judge of the qualifications 
of teachers. True, the school laws provide for a 
superintendent of schools, whose duty it shall be 
to examine teachers and the laws exclude all except 
teachers with certificates for teaching, but even 
then there are difficulties in the way. Pedagogic 
knowledge and skill can not be weighed by school 
directors. Some system for sifting out the unped- 
agocial must be discovered. No school ought to be 
afflicted with a teacher who is experimenting for 
the first time. Experience ought to be acquired 
befote the teacher is entrusted with such important 
duties as training immortal minds. But even when 
the educational and the pedagogical tests are sat- 
isfactory there are still difficulties. The appoint- 
ment of teachers ought to be as far removed from 
sectarian and political influences as possible. We 
are all so human, especially school directors, that 
we are apt to allow our religion or our politics to 
influence in so important a thing as selecting a 
school teacher. It has been suggested that we 
shall have something like civil service laws for the 
guidance of the appointing power. As the country 
grows older and the school teacher becomes a pro- 
fessional man or woman and not a temporary sub- 
stitute, the question of appointing teachers will be- 
come more and more important. The fight in Chi- 
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cago which has waxed so hot as to attract attention 
even beyond the limits of the city, is one over the 
appointment of teachers. The politician has had 
too much to do with Chicago's schools, as well as 
with its streets. The country will watch with in- 
terest the final solution of the school question. The 
School Journal makes the following pithy comment 
on the question of appointing teachers: 

“The average school officer has hardly taken his 

oath before the attempt is made to get some oné 
appointed as teacher on other grounds than special 
fitness. And yet this is the only solid ground to 
be taken; when this is agreed upon, salaries and 
permanence will be adjusted. A book larger than 
Webster’s Dictionary could be made of instances 
in which other reasons than _ special fitness pre- 
wailed. Sometimes it has been the church, some- 
times personal interest, sometimes provision for a 
person in need, sometimes politics, and sometimes 
kinship that has dictated appointments. The faults 
that have appeared in the public schools have aris- 
en from this cause mainly. The principal or super- 
intendent could only shut his eyes tight and know 
the farce was being played.” 
Edmond Demolins, a’ French educa- 
tor, is out with a proposition to revo- 
lutionize the educational system of the Republic. 
He claims to have discovered that the superiority 
of Anglo-Saxon nations is due entirely to their sys- 
tems of education. ‘The decadence of France soci- 
ally and politically is attributed to unscientific edu- 
cation. He has outlined his own educational plan 
and has organized a new school near Paris on lines 
in harmony with his ideas. M. Demolins is a writer 
and educator of eminence and his experiment will 
be observed with interest. The following brief ex- 
tract will show the main features of the system: 

“The schools must be established not in cities, but 
in villages or on private estates. Each school must 
have several acres of land, a farm, domestic ani- 
mals, and everything pertaining to an agricultural 
vocation. The school must be situated in proxim- 
ity to woods, a river or a lake, and open fields. 

“Teachers and pupils must live in the institution. 
All of the teachers’ time must be devoted to the 
school, and they must live with the pupils. If a 
teacher is married, his wife is to be provided with 
employment in the school. 

“The teacher is to live with and constantly watch 
over the pupils, not in the spirit of an official, not 
for the purpose of restricting spontaneity and free- 
dom, but in order to educate them in the full sense 
of the term. He is to participate in all their occu- 
pations and dojngs—.in their studies as well as their 
recreations. He must be as competent to teach the 


The New 
Education. 


sports characteristic of the natioa as the sciences 
and arts.” 

It may be added that all work is to be done in 
side the school room and the pupils outside are to 
give themselves up to sports and entertainments. 
games, music and the drama. This system is a 
modified form of ancient Greek education. Plato 
taught without books, and many of the 
teachers never entered a school room.- The chief 
advantages to be derived from M. Demolins’ propo- 
sition are to be found in oral teaching and in a 
closer contact with nature. The great city dwarfs 
the observing faculties. City reared children are 
defective in knowledge of nature and natural 
things. They have but faint notions of animals 
and plants and the forces of nature. It is a great 
misfortune for a child to fail of an opportunity to 
observe the processes of nature at their sources. 
Then again country-bred children usually have to 
grapple with difficulties which are unknown to 
children hemmed up in cities and towns. The urban 
population of France has for centuries had but lit- 
tle contact with mother earth and her products. 
effeminate men lack the vigor necessary to cope 
with the hardships and the difficulties of practical 
life. Luxury breeds weakness and vice and these 
in turn bring degeneracy. What France needs is a 
regeneration of the heart and a renovation of the 
will. The nation is dying of heart failure which, 
doubtless, has originated in the habits of the peo- 
ple. The new education is simply a return to first 
principles. Some features of M. Demolins’ system 
are perhaps too promiscuous. Pupils and teachers 
living a kind of family life would doubtless work 
evil instead of good. He has introduced women 
into his teaching force. In France women teach, 
but they teach only girls, except in the kindergar- 
ten. In France there is too little woman in educa- 
tion; in America there is too much. In both coun- 
tries education would be improved by equalizing 
the sexes in the teaching force. 

The Soudan The British government has plucked 

Protectorate. up courage enough to proclaim the 
protectorate over the Soudan which Lord Cromer 
promised wheu he laid the corner stone of the Gor- 
don Memorial College at Khartoum a few days ago. 
The proclamation did not create the sensation that 
some prophets predicted it would. It was expected 
that the Sultan at least would enter a formal pro- 
test, as it deprives him of one more of his colonies. 
It was also expected that France supported by Rus- 
sia would make a noise, but so far nothing of the 
kind has taken place. Mr. Henry Norman of the 
London Chronicle and correspondent of the New 
York Times says in his last cable letter: 
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“Lord Salisbury is accomplishing piecemeal that 
protectorate over Egypt which he recently refused 
to assert at one blow. ‘The Soudan is now formally 
placed under the control of England and Egypt, 
other nations and the Sultan’s suzerainty being 
alike ignored. It should be noted that the new proc- 
laimation includes all territories previously held by 
Egypt. That is also the entire Bahr-el-Gazal, in 
Which Irance still has seven military posts, some of 
Which she has up to now hoped to retain as the re- 
sult of negotiations. It is asserted in Paris that M. 
Constans, the new French Ambassador to Constan- 
tinople, has orders to try to induce the Sultan to 
raise the whole question of the British occupation 
of Egypt with the promise of French support. But 
here is seen the significance of the policy of the 
‘open door,’ for no trading nation is likely to join in 
an attempt to drive out England, who throws the 
Soudan freely open to all trade. German commer- 
cial travelers are already packing their gripsacks 
for Khartoum, and the German government will 
put its blind eye to the telescope when its attention 
is called to the Sultan's theoretical rights.” 

Of course the recognition of Egypt as joint sover- 
eign with Great Britain is a mere farce. It is a 
clever stroke of policy, however, as it prevents the 
Sultan of Turkey from entering objections, as the 
Khedive is still his nominal vassal. This new 
movement clears the way for the Cape to Cairo rail- 
way, which has been in contemplation for two de- 
cades. The whole of East Africa is now practically 
under British control. Ina few years a _ railway 
will connect the Cape of Good Hope with Cairo in 
Egypt. Some obstructions still exist, but British 
enterprise will get them out of the way. The petty 
republics existing in Southeastern Africa are des- 
tined to perish before the onward march of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. It is to be deeply regretted that 
the Gordon college is to be under influence un- 
friendly to Christianity, but then enterprise seems 
more important these days than the religion of 
Christ. 





The long-continued strain is over at 
last and the treaty of peace is rati- 
fied. The vote in the Senate stood 57 for to 27 
against ratification. The result was in doubt until 
the hour of voting arrived. The friends of the 
treaty could count but fifty-four votes when the 
time set for voting came, and it is said that Re- 
publican Senators who favored ratification pledged 
themselves to vote for a resolution not to annex 
the Philippines, in order to secure the necessary, 
two-thirds. Senator McEnery, of Louisiana, ex- 
nected a promise from the supporters of the treaty 
to vote for a resolution against annexation and in 
favor of giving the Filipinos self-government as 
soon as possible. The President had been informed 
that it was absolutely necessary to make the con- 
cesion demanded in order to secure the votes nec- 
essary for ratification. Tad not five or six Demo- 


Treaty Ratified. 


crats and Populists voted with the majority the 
treaty wouid have been lost. Now that the treaty 
has been ratified the fight against expansion will 
begin in both houses of Congress. The fight against 
the treaty has really defeated imperialism. No 
doubt the news from Manila decided the fate of the 
treaty. It is announced and denied that the Presi- 
dent is determined to crush the rebellion first and 
then offer the Filipinos self-government under an 
American protectorate. The latest reports say that 
the Filipinos lost 2,000 killed, 3,500 wounded and 
5,000 prisoners. Fighting has ceased. 





War with The expected has happened at last. 

the Filipinos. A battle has been fought at Manila 
between the forces of Aguinaldo and the Americans 
under General Otis. The dispatches say that the 
Philippine insurgents attempted to surprise our 
troops at night and began an assault upon Manila 
all along the line. Dewey’s ships, in anticipation 
of a battle, had been brought in as closely as possi- 
ble so as to protect the land forces. The fighting 
was kept up all night Saturday night and all day 
Sunday. Monday’s dispatches confirm the first re- 
ports and it is now known that a serious collision 
has taken place. The Americans drove back the 
Filipinos with heavy losses. The latest reports say 
that twenty Americans were killed and that one 
hundred and fifty were wounded. Only meager re- 
ports have been received, but it is known that the 
insurgents were forced to retire with heavy losses. 
The New York Herald’s reports show that the con- 
flict was caused by our troops shooting two natives 
who attempted to break through the picket line. 
The friends of Aguinaldo claim that he did not be- 
gin the assault, but others say that the Philipinos 
were suspicious of the attitude of the United States 
and were determined to make the attack before the 
American reinforcements, now on the way, could 
arrive. Aguinaldo’s friends in this country dis- 
credit the statements made by his London corre- 
spondent, Dr. Juan Luna, one of the Philippine en- 
voys now at Washington, holds that his chief could 
not have been the aggressor. The battle has caused 
great excitement at Washington and _ throughout 
the country. The friends of the treaty charge that 
the battle is the work of the anti-expansionists. 
They are intensely angry and are accusing the op- 
ponents of imperialism with treason. The oppon- 
ents of the treaty reply that the battle was caused 
by the course pursued by the Administration and 
the friends of the treaty. They argue that if the 
Government had announced a definite policy 
towards the Filipinos there would have been no 
battle. It should be remembered that Aguinaldo 
adopted his present policy long before the treaty 
was signed and announced that he and his follow- 
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evs would fight for their independence The Fill 
pinos are technically still Spanish subjects, but 
really they are no more so than the Cubans or the 
Porto Ricans. It is now certain that if the Philip 
pine islands are annexed to the United States the 
natives must be subdued by force of arms. The 
gravest possible crisis is at band nnd no human 
being is wise enough to forecast the end 


The contest between the Filipinos and the Am 


ericans is bound to be a one-sided affair. The enemy 
is poorly armed, and probably destitute of amimuni 
tion and other military supplies. There a sharp 
division of opinion in this country in regard to the 


course to be pursued toward the re Radical ex 
pansionists are urging prompt and me less coer 


cion: but according to the dispatches, President Me 


Winley is loath to shed blood unnece irily. The 
spectacle of the United States compelling the Iilip 
inos to accept our system of government against 
their own will is one that none but the most reck 
less can enjoy. If we take control of the islands by 
force, we must of necessity hold them’ by force. 
Seven thousand troops are on their way to Manila 
to reinforce General Otis, but we sincerely hope 
there will be no need of more fighting. The corre 


spondents of American newspapers all say that the 
troops now in Manila are longing for the time to 
come when they can return home. According to 
General Otis’ own reports, about 250 of our brave 
men have died in hospitals, and there are now 
over 2,000 on the sick-list. The more we know of 
the Vilipinos the more evident it becomes that if 
they are annexed to the United States they would 
be a curse and a woe to us for all time to come. 
Even if the present rebellion is suppressed, other 
insurrections will follow from time to time. It will 
not take us long to learn anew that good laws do 
not make good men. 





Last week the Senate of the United 
States passed the Morgan bill for the 
construction of the Nicaraguan canal. The bill was 
amended so as to authorize the President to negoti- 
ate another treaty with some other state or states 
in case we cannot secure satisfactory terms from 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the control and per 
petual ownership of the canal. The bill as it passed 
the Senate with only six opposing votes recognizes 
the Maritime Canal Co. and provides for the issu- 


ance of 1,000,000 shares of stock of $100 each. The 
canal company is required to call in all the stock is- 


sued except that held by the Nicaraguan and Costa 
Rican governments. The company is also required 
to redeem and cancel bonds and scrip heretofore is- 
sued by the company and to satisfy all cash liabili- 
ties. To enable the company to comply with these 


Nicaragua Canal. 


requirements treasury warrants to the amount of 
$5,000,000 are authorized, with a proviso to the ef- 
fect that only so much of the amount shall be pald 
as shall be required to pay the actual cash value of 
the right, privileges, franchises and property at the 
time of payment, the value to be determined by 
commissioners to be appointed by the President. 
This being done, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to subscribe for 925,000 hares of the 
company’s stock for the government. The present 
members of the board of directors are then to re 
sign and a board of seven is to be appointed in their 
stead, consisting of five on behalf of the United 
States and one each on behalf of Nicaragua’ = and 
Costa Rica. The directors on behalf of the United 
States are to be appointed by the President and con 
firmed by the Senate. No two of them are to be 
residents of any one state, and no person who has 
heretofore been interested in the canal company is 
to be appointed to this office. They are also prohib 
ited from being interested in contracts on the canal. 
Hach of the directors except the president is to” re 
ceive a salary of $5,000 per year and the president 


is to have $6,000. All traveling expenses are to be 


paid. Annual reports are required. There is a pro 
vision against declaring a dividend except upon the 
net earnings. 

The canal is to be completed in six years and is 
not to cost more than $115,000,000. The company 
is authorized to expend not more than $20,000,000 
annually. The government will have a lien upon 
the property. The Washington correspondent of 
the Associated Vress says that the bill will never 
pass the House. It is even predicted that it~ will 
never be reported by the committee. The majority 
of the Ilouse committee is said to desire the canal, 
but does not favor the Morgan bill. The indications 
are that the House will pass an entirely new bill 
and that It will be accepted by the Senate. It must 
be admitted that there are many features of the 
Morgan bill that are not very satisfactory. The 
government's experience with the Pacific railways 
ought to teach it to deal with more caution than the 
Morgan bill provides for. No doubt the canal will 
be built in the near future. The world needs it and 
its construction ought not to be delayed, but it 
ought not to be built for the advantage of any pri 
vate company. 





Supt. rR. J. Halsey, of Binghamton, N. 
Y., becomes President of the State Normal at Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; President Lord, of Moorhead, Minn., 
goes. to the new State Normal at Charleston, IL; 
Prof. W. H. Cheever succeeds L. I), Harvey as 
Presideut of the State Normal at Milwaukee. and 
Supt. J. F. Millspaugh, of Salt Lake City, Utah, be- 
comes President of the Winona Normal School, to 
succeed Dr. Irwin Shepard, who resigned to devote 
his time to the secretaryship of the N. BE. A. All 
these are promotions for falthful services in the 
line of duty. 
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EDWARD EVERETT. ' 





1794-1865 


Kdward Everett, the brilliant orator, was born 
jn Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 1704. When he was 
only 17 years of age, he graduated at Harvard with 
the highest honors of His class. He afterward oc- 
cupied the position of tutor in Harvard, and while 
he was thus engaged he also studied for the min- 
istry and was ordained pastor of a Unitarian 
Church in Boston lebruary 19, 1814. The youthful 
minister was but 20 years of age, and bis career 
was as brief as it was brilliant; for at the end of 
thirteen months he resigned his charge to accept 
the profesorship of Greek literature in Harvard. 
Before assuming the duties of his new position, he 
went to the University of Gottingen, in Germany. 
He remained in Kurope two years traveling exten- 
sively and forming the acquaintance of such men of 
letters as Scott, Byron, Campbell, Mackintosh and 
others. Besides assuming the duties of his profes- 
sorship on his return to America in 1819, he also 
conducted the North American Review, in which 
he favored his numerous readers with choice artl- 
cles on classical, scientific and foreign topics. 

The foundation of Everett’s career as an orator 
was laid about the year 1824, when he delivered his 
famous oration on “The Circumstances Favorable 
to the Progress of Literature in America.” 

On account of his rare culture and great intellect, 
as well as his eloquence, Everett is regarded as the 
prince of American orators. His best orations are 
his address at the dedication of the observatory in 
Albany, N. Y., and his eulogy on Washington. 

In 1824 he was elected member of Congress from 
the Middlesex District and resigned his professor- 
ship the following year. He served in Congress by 
re-clection until 1835, when he was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts. He was re-elected to this office 
three times and defeated the fourth year by only 
one vote out of over 100,000. In 1840 he established 
himself in Florence, Italy, for the purpose of writ- 
ing history, but in a few months he was summoned 
to London to enter upon the duties of United States 
Minister, to which he had been appointed by Pres!- 
dent Harrison, through the influence of Daniel 
Webster and without his own knowledge. 

After four years of diplomatic service in England 
he returned to the United States, expecting to have 
leisure to take up his historical work, but he was 
at once elected to the vacant presidency of Har- 


vard University, which office he held from 1846 to 
1844). 

He now sought repose in his own choice library 
at Boston, where he was undisturbed by the calls 
of public duty until 1852, when upon the death of 
Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, he was 
appointed by President Fillmore to the vacant 
office. 

He served to the close of Fillmore’s administra- 
tion and was then elected United States Senator by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. In 1860 he was 
ma candidae for the vice-presidency of the United 
States, on the ticket with John Bell, of Tennessee, 
but failed of election. 

Dr. Everett was a bard worker and a_ noble 
philanthropist to the time of his death. He re- 
peated his oration on Washington for the benefit 
of the Mt. Vernon fund in the different cities of the 
Union nearly 150 times, and thus secured, for the 
women who bought Mt. Vernon, nearly $100,000. 

The many teachers who visited Mt. Vernon last 
summer will remember how well the old home of 
Washington is cared for but very few perhaps 
know how much of the funds that enabled the noble 
women to purchase and care for these historic 
scenes was raised by the eloquence of Edward 
Everett. 

On the evening of January 9, 1865, he delivered 
an address in Fanueil Hall, Boston, in behalf of the 
suffering citizens of Savannah, and on the morning 
of Sunday, the 15th, he suffered an attack of ap- 
polexy, which caused almost instant death. 

A FEW QUOTATIONS. 
“The heart is willing to open all its avenues to 


the language in which its infantile caprices were 
soothed.” 


“Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army. If we retrench the wages of the 
school master, we must raise those of the recruit- 
Ing sergeant.” 


“We can never look on the person of Washing- 
ton, but his serene and noble countenance perpet- 
uated by the pencil and the chisel, is familiar to far 
greater multitudes than ever stood in his living 
presence and will be thus familiar to the latest gen- 
eration.” 





“There is a modest private mansion on the bank 
of the Potomac, the abode of George Washington 
and Martha, his beloved, his loving, faithful wife. 
It boasts no spacious portal nor gorgeous colonnade, 
nor massy elevation nor storied tower. No gilded 
dome swells from the lowly roof to catch the morn- 
ing or evening beam; but the love and gratitude of 
united America settle wpon it in one eternal sun- 
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shine. From beneath that humble roof went forth 
the intrepid and unselfish warrior—the magistrate 
who knew no glory but his country’s good; to that 
he returned happiest when his work was done. There 
he lived in noble simplicity; there he died in glory 
and peace. While it stands, the latest generations 
of the grateful children of America will make this 
pilgrimage to it as to a shrine; and when it shall 
fall, if fall it must, the memory and the name of 
Washington will shed an eternal glory on the spot.” 


CRITICISM BY GEORGE S. HILLARD. 

The variety of Mr. Everett’s life and employments 
is but a type of the versatility of his powers and 
the range of his cultivation. His style is rich and 
glowing, but always under the control of sound 
judgment and good taste. He wrote under the in- 
spiration of a generous and comprehensive patriot- 
ism, and his speeches are eminently suited to create 
and sustain a just and high national sentiment. 


A TEST IN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 





BY REV. J. M. HUBBERT. 


Look over the following list of familiar quo- 
tations, and then read of the offered prize: 
1. “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
2. “°Tis distance lends 
view.” 
3. “Into each life some rain must fall.” 


enchantment to the 


4. “How blessings brighten as they take their 
flight.” 

5. “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

6. “Unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 

7. “The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

8. “Fair as the moon, 


Clear as the sun, 
Terrible as an army with banners.” 
9. “Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 
10. “Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 
11. “None but the brave deserves the fair.’ 
12. “Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
18. “For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been.’ ”’ 
14. “Truths that wake to perish never.” 
15. “Alas, for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 
16. “Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness.” 
17. “But Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
18. “And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 


19. “Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the voice of God.” 


> 
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20. “And coming events cast their shadows _ be. 
fore.” 

21. “Westward the course of empire takes its 
way.” 

22. “It must be so—T’lato, thou reasonest well!—” 

92 


23. “The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring.” 
24. “You may ‘break, you may ruin the vase, !f 
you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it 
still.” 
25. “One of the few. the immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 
26. “New occasions teach new duties; Time 
Makes ancient good uncouth.” 
27. “A solemn murmur of the soul 
Tells of a world to be, 
As travelers hear the billows roll, 
Before they reach the sea.” 
28. “For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 
“God's in His heaven 
All’s right with the world.” 
30. “For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 
31. “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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82. “Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 
38. “All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 
34. “Now is the winter of our discontent.” 
35. “I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted.” 
LEBANON, TENN. — The Observer. 
We will give a good book to the school send- 
ing the first correct list naming the author of 
these quotations. Let the entire literature or 
class in reading work on the list, and then 
send only one list from each school, accom- 
panied by a statement from the teacher that no 
help has been given and no books consulted. 
In sending answers, it is enough to give the 
numbers of quotations as they here occur, 
without writing them out. Ep. 


29. 


We have just received from J. Fischer & Bro., 7 
Bible House, N. Y., a copy of a new musical work. 
entitled: The Juvenile Entertainer, by G. Burton. 
This is a collection of humorous choruses, action 
and tableau songs, suitable for class and concert. 

This collection can be heartily indorsed. We can 
heartily recommend it to all teachers that are on 
the lookout for suitable and interesting numbers for 
an entertainment. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





’Tis splendid to live so grandly 

That, long after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely, 

That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 


2. 


’Tis splendid to have a record, 

So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain; 

That age to age forever 

Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart, 
All other days above. 


3. 


And this is Washington's glory. 
A steadfast soul and true. 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 
And now when its days are many. 
And its flag of stars are flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. . 


4. 


Yes it’s splendid to live so bravely, 

To be so great and strong, 

That your memory is ever a tocsin 

To rally the foes of the wrong: 

To live so proudly and purely 

That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum. 
Kee pthe thoughts of your natal day. 


" —Harper’s Round Table. 


TRIBUTES TO WASHINGTON. 





BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


(Jn School Education.) 


(These may be read in turn by various pupils in the School.) 





I. “Eternity alone will reveal to the human race 
its debt of gratitude to the peerless and immortal 
name of Washington.”—James A. Garfield. 

II. When the corner-stone of the Washington mon- 
ument was laid, Mr. Winthrop said: “Build it to the 
skies—you cannot outreach the loftiness of his prin- 
ciples; found it wpon the massive and eternal rock— 
you camnot make it more enduring than his fame; 
construct it of the purest Parian marble—you can- 
not make it purer than his life.” 

IlI. Webster said: ‘‘America has furnished to the 
world the character of Washington; if our American 
institutions had done nothing else, that alone would 
have entitled them to the respect of mankind.” 

IV. Lord Erskine once wrote to Washington: 
“You are the only being for whom I have an awful 
reverence.” 

Vv. “Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state! 
Yes, one—the first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate— 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one!” 
—Byron. 

VI. Lafayette, when speaking of his friend Wash- 
ington, once said: “Never did I behold so superb a 
man.” 

VII. “He changed mankind’s ideas of political 
greatness.”—Fisher Ames. 

VIII. “We look with amazement on such charac- 
ters as Alexander, Caesar, Cromwell, Frederick and 
Napoleon, but when Washington’s face rises before 
us, instinctively mankind exclaims, “This is the man 
for nations to trust and reverence, and for rulers to 
follow.”—Anonymous. 

IX. “Until time shall be no more, will a test of 
the progress which our race has made in wisdom 
and virtue be derived from the veneration paid to 
the immortal name of Washington.”’—Lord 


,brougham. 


X. Gladstone called Washington “‘the purest figure 
in history,” and added: “If, among all the pedestals 
supplied by history for public characters of extra- 
ordinary nobility and purity, I saw one higher than 
all the rest, and if I were required at a moment's 
notice to name the fittest occupant for it, I think 
my choice, at any time within the last forty-five 
years, would have lighted, and it would now light, 
upon Washington.” 

XI. When war with France seemed imminent, in 
1798, President Adams wrote to Washington, “We 
must have your name, if you will permit us to use 
it; there will be more efficacy in it than in many 
an army.” 
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XI. Jefferson once wrote t 


» Washington, “The 
confidence of the whole nation centers in you.” 
Xill. At one time in the House of Commons, 
Charles James Fox, in speaking of Washington, 
called him “that illustrious man, before whom all 
borrowed greatness sinks into insignifican 





MT. VERNON, THE HOME OF WASHINGTON. 


The following lines were written on the back of tus it 
Mount Vernon by Rev. William Day. 
There dwelt the Man, the flower of human kind, 


Whose visage mild bespoke his noble mind 


There dwelt the Soldier, who his sword ne’ lrew 
But in a righteous cause, to Freedom tru 


There dwelt the Hero, who ne’er killed for fame, 
Yet gained more glory than a Caesar’s nan 


There dwelt the Statesman, who, devoid of art 


i, 


Gave soundest counsels from an upright heart. 


And, O Columbia, by thy sons caressed, 
There dwelt the Father of the realms he blessed; 
Who no wish felt to make his mighty prais¢ 

Like other chiefs, the means himself to rais 


But there retiring, breathed in pure renown, 
And felt a grandeur that disdained a crown 





JOTS AND JINGLES. 





BY ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 





The most briliiant successes are built upon the 
foundation of former defeats. 





Contentment is an enemy to improvement. 





The prosperous man can count his enemies; the 
victim of adversities, his friends. 





The right deed at the proper time and place 
Has sometimes changed the fortunes of a race. 





Pluck is a warrior that knows no defeat; 
Luck is an idler any fool can beat. 





That which is worth doing, if at all, 
Is wortz doing well, be it great or small. 





Who winks at small faults eventually becomes 
dlind to Jarge ones. 





The present is the fruit of the past and the seed. 
germ of the future. 





The man who ever courtesy extends, 
Is never lacking for respectful friends. 


’Tis very sad, but none the less a fact, 
That half life’s failures come from want of tact. 
Economy is but a magic door 
That leads to wealth’s accumulated store. 
To win the good and overcome the ill, 
Requires but purpose, reinforced by will 
’Tis advertising puts one’s business in the lead, 
And makes success a very easy prey indeed. 
The best testimony to a man’s memory is a record 
of noble deeds. 
‘Tis cheerfulness that lights the world’s dark ways, 
And drives the shadows with its rays. 





It isn’t the displaying of knowledge but the con- 
cealing of ignorance that makes one appear wise. 


There are a lot of people in this world who are 
saving up their happiness till the next world. 


Contentment is a jewel of the mind, 
Which brings all good things to those who find. 





Ly concentration of the thoughts and powers 
The objects that we seek may be made ours. 





*Tis aspiration burns the midnight oil, 
And leads one on to unremitting toil. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Which early took to buttin’ 
She took him to the butcher man, 
He made it into muttin. 





Common sense is a very uncommon quality. 





A lock on the granary means oats in the bin. 


Like Christian, we oft tremble in dismay 
O’er harmless lions chained beside the way. 





The man who mortgages self-respect is worse 
than bankrupt. 





Kind words are like the sun’s bright rays, 
Producing warmth and cheer. 

They light the’ world's unhappy ways, 
And dry affliction’s tear. 





The oftener one backslides the more slippery gets 
the path. 





Keep right upon your side and fear no foe; 
With God to aid, defeat you will not know. 





In the burry and rush, the push and pull, 
Of iife’s tempestuous trip, 

The man who captures the foremost place, 
Is the one who retains his grip. 

Olean, N. Y., January, 1899. 
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_EXAMINATION. 


SKA MINATION ee 


HAMILTON COUNTY, O. 


GRAMMAR. 
1. Classify sentences according to use and struct- 
ure. 
2. What is the 
clause? 


abridged form of an adverbial 


3. Give an example of pleonasm, of enallage. 
4. If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 


sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills. No tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 

Give author and diagram. 

ARITHMETIC, 

1. Reduce 200 days, 21 hours, 18 minutes to the 
decimal of a year. 

2. Which is better, and by what per cent, to buy 
9 per cent stock at 125, or 6 per cent stock at 75? 

8. A planter sold 240 barrels of sugar, of 225 
pounds each, at 5 cents a pound. He received in 
payment a note at 380 days, which he immediately 
discounted at bank «at 6 per cent. What were the 
proceeds of the note? 

4. I have 992; bushels of wheat, 844 bushels of 
oats, 58%, bushels of barley; of what size are the 
largest bins of equal size that will exactly contain 
the grain without mixing it? 

5. A beam of 18 feet is supported at both ends; a 
weight of one ton is —— - 3 feet from one end 
and a weight of 14 ewt. 8 feet from the other end. 
Give the pressure on “as point of support. 

MENTAL. 

1. Sold a piano at a gain of 20 per cent, had it 
cost $250 more I should have lost 20 per cent. What 
did I realize? 

2. In a farm of 160 acres 4-5 of the meadowland 

—S acres=12-25 of the woodland + 24 acres. How 
many acres of each? 

3. The area of a triangle is 25 square yards, and 
its altitude 15 feet. What is the altitude of a sim- 
ilar triangle whose area is 86 square yards? 

4. I bought 5 per cent bonds maturing in 8 
years at 85%, brokerage % per cent. What rate 
did I realize? 

5. Paid a debt in 10 ratio payments. If the first 
payment was $13 and the last 25390625, what was 
the ratio? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Describe particularly the gastric juice. How 
is its flow promoted? How much enters. the 
stomach each day? ‘ 

2. What is food? What five substances are used 
for food? 

3. Explain the importance of salt as food. 

4. What is reflex action? Show the importance 
of reflex action and give several examples to illus- 
trate. 

5. By what means may a teacher illustrate the 
phenomena of circulation, including pulsation and 
continuous flow of the blood? 


THEORY. 
1. What powers are involved in memory? 
2. How excite interest in a subject for which 
there is no natural interest? 
3. How develop the “constructive” imagination? 
(38 suggestions.) 
4. Show the value of training the emotions. 
5. What is the relation between will and motive? 
What .do you do to train the will of people? 
READING. 
1. “Green be the turf above thee, Friend of my 
better days.”” By whom written and what occasion? 
2. Who is the author of the “Blithdale Romance?” 
38. Who is the greatest American novelist? Why? 
4. What school advantages did Whittier enjoy? 
5. What was Lowell's first attempt at story tell- 
ing in verse? 
HISTORY. 
1. Describe the first thanksgiving of the Pilgrims. 
2. Locate and describe Ft. Marion. 
8. Give in consecutive order the territorial devel- 
opment of the United States. 
4. What powers according to the Constitution are 
reserved to the States or to the people? 
5. How are the territories governed? How do 
they become States? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Account for the location of Cincinnati. What 
physical causes have contributed to its growth? 

- 2. Trace the “Fall line” of cities from New York 
to Georgia. —Two reasons for cities along the line. 
What is the “Fall line” in New England? 

3. Locate the noblest coniferous trees of the 
globe. What species predominate? 

4. Contrast the rivers of New England that flow 
toward the south with those that flow northwardly 
and account for the difference. 

5. Contrast the islands off the coast of Maine 
with those off North Carolina. How was each 
group formed? 








Do 
to 


ANSWERS. 


GRAMMAR 

1. Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative, Ex 
clamative. According to structure, Simple, Com 
plex, Compound. 

2. The abridged form of an adverb 
participial, infinitive, prepositional 
phrase. 

3. Pleonasm: The gold you sent, it 
ered. Enallage: It is me. 


a lause is a 
absolute 


was squand- 


ARITHMETIC. 
1, 55. 
6 per cent at 75. 4-5 per cent bett 
3. $2,685.15. 
4. 734 bushels. 
5. 228-9 ewt. on point 3 feet from end: 11 1-9 ewt. 
t 


on point 8 feet from end. 


MENTAL. 
$600. 
85 acres meadow, 75 acres woodland. 
3. 18 rods. 
3 145-171 per cent. . 
5. $2821179 1-9. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

1, When food reaches the stomach, the inner lin- 
ing, the mucous membrane, is at once excited to 
activity. A clear, colorless and acid fluid exudes. 
drop by drop, from the millions of little tubes in 
the inner surface of the stomach, until finally the 
surface is moistened in every part, and the fluid 
begins to mingle with the food. This fluid is termed 
the gastric juice—Hutchinson. From nine to 
twelve pints each day enter the stomach. 

2. All substances that nourish the body. Water, 
salts, albuminoids, fats and sugars. 

3. Experiments upon domestic animals show that 
the withdrawal of Salt from their food, not only 
makes their hides rough and causes the hair to fall 
out, but also interferes with the proper digestion 
of food.—Hutchinson. 

4. We do many things in which the mind does 
not seem to act. This action of the nervous sys- 
tem is called reflex action. 1—It relieves the mind. 
2—During sleep it continues the vital process; £ 
During the day it performs the usual acts of stand- 
ing, walking, and working; 4—It conducts the oper- 
ations of the sympathetic system; 5—It enables the 
mind to perform its usual acts with ease.—Brown. 

Examples. Violent movements which agitate a 
fowl after its head is cut off. 

Frog with head cut off stands erect, push it over 
and it will turn back, irritate its feet and it will 
jump.—Hutchinson. 

5. Read Hutchinson, pp. 146-148. A little pam- 
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phiet “ILlints for Teachers of Physiology,” published 
by Db. C. Heath & Co., Boston, is the best book 
we know of for illustrating this subject livery 
teacher should have it. 

THEORY. 

1. Retention reproduction, recognition and of re 
ferripg an object to a certain more or less definite 
time and place. 

2. To present the uninteresting subject in new 
ways so that it will be some force in nature or 
some aspect of humanity. 

3. HLalleck’s Psychie Culture, pp. 156-158. 

4. In order that we may enjoy life. There ar 
three states in which man exists; in a happy, un 
happy or neutral state; in order that we can exist; 
in the first we must cultivate the emotions in that 
direction. 

5. The will goes out only, in the higher type of 

auction in the direction of an idea, and every idea 

which becomes an object of desire is a motive. 
READING. 

1. Halleck. On the death of his friend Drake. 

2. Hawthorne. 

3. Hawthorne; power of touching the humas 
heart; vigorous imagination; great ingenuity in in- 
venting incident; gift of story telling; respect for 
the art of narrative. 

4. His schooling was very limited; only a few 
weeks in winter and his teachers were incompe- 
tent. 

5. In his junior year in college he wrote the an- 
niversary poem. 

HISTORY. 

1. The first New England Thanksgiving was not 
a day of religious observance, it was a day of re- 
creation. Those people were certainly not the 
gloomy, morose persons we have always considered 
them. Here is an account of it written by Edward 
Winslow to a friend in England: Our harvest be- 
ing gotten in, our governor sent four men on fowl- 
ing that so we might after a specia] manner rejoice 
together after we had gathered the fruits of our 
labors. They four killed as much fowl as witk 
little’ help beside served the company about a week. 
At which times among other recreations we exer- 
cised our arms, many of the Indians coming 
amongst us, and among the rest their greatest king, 
Massosoit, with some ninety men whom for three 
days we entertained and feasted, and they went out 
and killed five deer which they brought and be- 
stowed on our Governor, and upon the captains 
and others. 

2. Fort Marion; an inclosed work at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, begun by the Spaniards about 1656 
and completed 1756. It is the oldest fort in posses- 
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sion of the U. S. Government, and from its anti- 
quity is an object of attraction to strangers visiting 
St. Angustine. 


3. Original thirteen States recognized by Great 
Britain 1783; Louisiana purchase, 1803; Florida 
ceded by Spain 1819; Texas annexed 1845; Califor- 
nin ceeded by Mexico, 1848; Gadsen purchase, 1853; 
Alaska ceded by Russia, 1867; “A plenty” in 1898. 

1. The entire charge of its own affairs, in so far 
as they do not conflict with the Constitution of the 
U. 8. 

5. Executive power of a territory is vested in a 
Governor; the Legislative, in the Gov- 
ernor and a Legislative Assembly; the Judicial, in 
a Supreme Court, District Courts and Justices of 
the Peace. These all derive their sanction of the 
nition. An organized territory having the neces- 
sary population sends a memorial to Congress ask- 
ing to be admitted as a State. Congress passes an 
“enabling act” authorizing the territory to form a 
State Constitution not in conflict with U. S. Consti- 
tution. Congress then passes another act admitting 
the State. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Ohio River, chief trade route of the Central 
States in early times and Cincinnati near the cen- 
ter with its natural advantages was the principal 
causes of its present location. (a) Broad flood 
plains of the Ohio between the Great and Little 
Miami Rivers furnishing abundant crops of al 
kinds. (b) Easy access to the Pennsylvania Coal 
region. (c) The gradual descents of the general up- 
land surface to this part. 

2. New York, Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Petersburg, 
Releigh, Columbia and Augusta. (a) Easy access to 
the coast. (b) More water power than nearer the 
coast. At the sea coast. 

3. The pine and fir forests of the Pacific Coast. 
The redwood. 

4. The rivers flowing south have steep descents 
while those that flow north are very sluggish and 
wind their way deviously through marshes to the 
sea. The cause of this difference in the slope of the 
streams is found in the change of the position of the 
continent since the glacial period. This part of the 
northeast has been tilled up to the northward and 
eastward. 

5. Of New England they are detached masses of 
Tand which owe their formation to glacial action 
while those of North Carolina are a fringe of sea 
beach islands, formed by the water in great storms. 
-——-Public School Journal. 





REVIEW IN ARITHMETIC. 
FRACTIONS. 

Tliese problems are simply a review—pupils are 
supposed to have completed the work and under- 
stand the principles and methods. 

The problems can be cut out and pasted on eards 


or on stiff paper, teacher retaining the card of an- 
swers, While the others are passed to the class and 
exchanged until all are ‘“‘worked” or the time is 
done for “busy work.” 

Note.—Vary the process, to catch “nappers” by 
reading wrong answer. 

Another way that gives pleasure is to let them 
race—rising as fast as each is finished—teacher 
reading example from card as well as answer. 

Caution-—Too constant use of slate and pencil be- 
gets carelessness. Encourage the use of pencil and 
paper where possible. Wrapping paper, kept neat 
and smooth, makes very good “school paper” and is 
economical. 

1. Henry walked % of a mile to school, going 
home to his dinner. How many sixths of a mile 
did he walk each day? 

2. Mr. Stevens owned 4-5 of the stock in a paper 
mill; he sold 34 of his share for $26,320. How much 
was the entire stock worth? 

3. Mrs. Eames bought 7% pounds of cheese for 
90 cents; at the saine rate how much could she have 
bought for $1.10? 

4. Messrs. Hilton & Hughes had 150 yards of 
Moquette carpet. Mrs. Hubbard bought 4% of it, 
Mr. Monroe bought 4% and Mrs. Bemis %. 
many yards were left? 

5. Fred had % of a dollar; he spent 2% of 3% of it 
for firecrackers. What part of a dollar had he left? 

6. Mr. Waters had $5,000 worth of wall paper; 
it was insured for % of its value, and burned. The 
company paid % of the insurance. How much did 
he get? 

7. Miss Rollin earns $14% in 7 days as a type- 
writer. How much will she earn in 24 days? 

8. Farmer Leonard received $16 for 1134 bushels 
of wheat. At the same rate how much would he 
have received for 76% bushels? 

9. Mr. Jacobs bought 6 pairs of boots for his 
boys, paying $4 4-5. How much would he pay for 
10 pairs at the same rate? 

10. Lydia earned 9-14 of a dollar one week, 
14-18 the next week, $454 the next week, and $15% 
the next month. How much did she earn in the 7 
weeks? 


How 


ANSWERS. 
3-6. 
49,350. 
9% pounds. 
32% yards. 
9-20 of a dollar. 
$3,28114. 
$51. 
$105. 
$8. 
10. $21 859-504. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR READING CLASS. 


These words are mispronounced by very many 
people. Place a few of them on the board each 
day for the upper classes and let the pupils ascer- 
tain definitely from the International Dictionary 
how they should be pronounced. Then drill on the 
list until the right pronunciation becomes a fixed 


habit: exemplary 
decorous charivari 
data acclimated 
respiratory indissoluble 
debris inquiry 
sine die accented 
vehement address 
recess area 
almond contour 
sacrifice italics 
alias illustrate 
obligatory peremptory 
heroism economic 
eclat gladiolus 
epaulet juvenile 
canine rendezvous 
enervate precedure 
Darius grimace 
derisive elite 
irrevocable exigency 
financier debut 
isothermal Danish 
mandamus chimera 
lyceum adamantine 
museum viva voce 
abdomen harass 
magazine oleomargarmme 
research tympanum 
resource Genoa 
robust ally 
romance clandestine 


tenet pyramidal 


tableau exponent 
extant Sevastopol 
construe Caribbean 
Parnell posse comitatus 
complex ultimatum 
benzine cerebrum 
exquisite lamentable 


—Texas School Journal. 





Make sentences in which the following words are 
used correctly: 

Time, thyme; thrown, throne; tied, tide; to, two, 
too: told, tolled; tax, tacks; team, teem; through, 
threw; toe, tow; trait, tray; tear, tier; tease, teas; 
tail, tale; their, there; track, tract; use, ewes; urn, 
earn; vain, vane, vein; veil, vale; vocation, vacation; 
veracity, voracity; witch, which; wither whither; 


Wales, whales, wails; way, whey, weigh; weak, 


week; wait, weight; wood, would; ware, wear, 
wade, weighed; waist, waste, weather wether 
weakly, weekly; white, wight; wig, whig; yolk 
yoke; zeal, seal.—Western Teacher. 


Write each word in the singular: 


(1) tyros tomatoes 
calves cantos tornadoes 
lives altos voleanoes 


halves bronchos mosquitoes 


leaves mianos (4) 
Wives sopranos men 
elves dynamos women 
selves albinos children 
knives (3) oxen 
thieves echoes geese 
shelves negroes lice 
wolves heroes mice 
(2) vetoes feet 
solos eargoes teeth 
zeros mottoes sheep 
halos potatoes tongs 


What letter is changed in column (1) in writing 
the singular? 

What two ways of forming the plural of nouns 
ending in 0? ° 

How do the nouns in column (4) form their plu- 
rals? 





THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 





NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 





EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

President, William MeWKinley, of Ohio. Salary 
$50,000. Vice-President, Garret A. Hobart, of New 
Jersey. Salary, $8,000. Secretary of State, John 
Hay, of District of Columbia. Salary, $8,000. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage, of Lllinois. 
Salary, $8,000. Secretary of War, Russell A. Alger, 
of Michigan. Salary, $8,000. Secretary of the 
Navy, John D. Long, of Massachusetts. Salary, 
$8,000. Postmaster-General, Charles Emory Smith, 
of Pennsylvania. Salary, $8,000. Secretary of the 
Interior, Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of Missouri. Sal- 
ary, $8,000. Attorney-General, John W. Griggs, of 
New Jersey. Salary, $8,000. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, James Wilson, of Iowa. Salary, $8,000. Com- 
missioner of General Land Office, Binger Hermann, 
of Oregon. Salary, $4,000. Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, Charles H. Duell, of New York. Salary, 
$4,500. Commissioner of Pensions, H. Clay Evans, 
of Tennessee. Salary, $5,000. Commissioner of 
Education, W. T. Harris. Salary, $3,000. 


U. 8. SUPREME COURT. 


Chief Justice, Melville W. Fuller, of Illinois. Ap- 
pointed 1888. Salary, $10,500. 
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There are eight Associate Justices, who each re- 
ceive $10,000 a year salary. ‘Their names, with 
date of appointment, follow: John M. Harlan, 
Kentucky, 1877; Horace Gray, Massachusetts, 1881; 
D. J. Brewer, Kansas, 1890; H. B. Brown, Michi- 
gan, 1893; George Shiras, Jr., Pennsylvania, 1892; 
Edward D. White, Louisiana, 1894; Rufus W. Peck: 
ham, New York, 1895; Joseph MeIxenna, California, 
1898. 

U. S. ARMY. 

Major Generals, Nelson A. Miles, Wesley Merritt 
and J. R. Brooke. Pay, $7,500 eacn. 

Brigadier Generals, E. 8. Otis, Guy V. Henry, W. 
R. Shafter, J. F. Wade, H. C. Merriam and T. M. 
Anderson. Pay, $5,500 each. 

All of the oflicers above named receive an allow- 
ance for “quarters, fuel and forage.” 

U. S. NAVY. 

Rear Admirals, George Dewey, Fred V. McNalr, 
John A. Howell, Wm. T. Sampson, Winfield S. 
Schley, Henry L. Howison, Albert Kautz. Pay, 
$6,000, 

The ten Commodores on the list receive $5,000 
each; the Captains, $4,500 each; the Commanders, 
$3,500 each. 

UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES 
ABROAD. 
AMBASSADORS. 

Great Britain, Joseph H. Choate, 1899. 

France, Horace Porter, 1897. 

Germany, Andrew D. White, 1897. 

Italy, W. IF’. Draper, 1897. 

Russia, Charlemagne Towner, 1899. 

MINISTERS. 

Argentine, Rep. W. I. Buchanan, 1894. 

Austria, Vacancy. 

Belgium, Bellamy Storer, 1897. 

Bolivia, George H. Bridgeman, 1897. 

Brazil, Charles P. Bryan, 1885. 

Chile, H. L. Wilson, 1897. 

China, E. H. Conger, 1897. 

Colombia, Chas. B. Hart, 1897. 

Corea, H. N. Allen, 1897. 

Denmark, L. S. Svenson, 1897. 

Greece, Roumania, Servia, W. W. Rockhill, 1897. 

Ecuador, A. J. Sampson, 1897. 

Guatemala, Honduras, W. G. Hunter, 1897. 

Hayti, W. F. Powell, 1897. 

Japan, A. E. Buck, 1897. 

Liberia, T. L. W. Smith, 1898. 

Mexico, Powell Clayton, 1897. 

Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Salvador, W. L. Merry, 
1897. 

Netherlands, Stanford Newel, 1897. 


or 


Persia, A. S. Hardy, 1897. 

Peru, Irvin B. Dudley, 1897. 

Portugal, L. Townsend, 1897. 

Siam, Hamilton King, 1897. 

Spain, Vacant. 

Sweden, Norway, W. W. Thomas, 1897. 
Swizerland, J. G. A. Leishman, 1897. 
Turkey, Oscar Straus, 1898. 

Uruguay, Paraguay, W. R. Finch, 1897. 
Venezuela, IF’. B. Loomis, 1897. 

The above is revised to January 20, 1899. 





TRY THEM YOURSELF, 





Do you want some very good tongue exercise? 
You can get it by reading, or attempting to read, 
rapidly, the following sentences, which were re- 
cently published in the “Atlanta Constitution.” 
I‘or those who may have, in future life, to read or 
speak in public, there is more in such exercise than 
mere fun: 

Six little thistle sticks. 

Flesh of freshly-fried fish. 

Two toads, totally tied, tried to trot to Tedbury. 

The sea ceaseth, but sufficeth us. 

Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt-gig whip. 

Strict, strong Stephen Stringer snared slickly six 
sickly silky snakes. 

She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s fish sauce 
shop welcoming him in. 

Swan swam over the sea, swim, swan, swim; 
swan swam back again; well swam swan. 

A haddock, a haddock, a black spotted haddock, 
a black spot on the black back of a black haddock. 

Susan shineth shoes and socks, socks and shoes 
shineth Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes and socks, 
for socks and shoes shock Susan. 

You know the tongue twister Peter Piper, but 
there are many other jingles which are harder. One 
of the simplest and best or worst is, “mixed bis- 
cuits.” Try saying that rapidly, and if you succeed, 
say this, a sentence which Londoners frequently 
have to use: “Stop at the shop at the top of 
Sloane street.’”—Cumberland Presbyterian. 





McClure’s Magazine for February opens with a 
notable poem by Rudyard Kipling, in which the 
“White Man” (unmistakably the White Man of the 
United States) is urged to take up his burden and 
go forth and fulfill his divine office of master and 
teacher to his “new-caught sullen peoples, half 
devil and half child.” Following this is an interest- 
ing account, by Franklin Matthews, of an actual 
descent in the Holland diving torpedo boat, illus- 
trated with drawings from life. All the departments: 
are rich in interesting and instructive matter. 
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SPLHAKING SLIGHTINGLY OF WOMEN. 

When a young man habitually speaks slightingly 
of women, one may feel sure that a moral blight 
rests upon his character. <A scathing rebuke was 
once conveyed to a man of this class, who, at a 
public dinner, at which no ladies were present, was 
called "pon to respeod to the toast “Woman.” LHe 
dwelt almost ertirely upon the frailties of the sex, 
claiming that the best anieng them are a litile bet 
ter than the worst, the chief difference being in 
their surroundings. At the conclusion of his speech, 
one of the guests arose and said: “I trust the gen- 
tleman, in the application of his remarks, refers to 
his own mother and sisters, not to ours.” This 
young man in his low estimate of woman uncon- 
sciously verified a sententious saying by the author 
of Youth: “The criterion of man’s character is uot 
his creed, religious, intellectual or moral; it is the 
degree of respect he has for woman.” As a con- 
trast to the light and flippant tone in which tov 
many young men of the present day speak of the 
other sex, is the noble tribute from an eminent 
clergyman, who says: “I am more grateful to God 
for the sense that came to me through my mother 
and sisters of the substantial integrity, purity and 
noble womanhood than for almost anything else in 
this world.”’--Chureh Advocate. 





ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The original constitution of the United States was 
written upon a long roll, that was afterwards cut 
up and put under glass in five oak frames two inch- 
es deep and 14x19 inches in size. 

In four of these frames are parchment sheets e:s- 
ily filling the space, on which are written the consti 
tution of the United States. In the fifth frame are 
the signatures and the resolution submitting the 
document to the states for ratification. 

This is the original of our national constitution— 
the only coustitution our republic ever had. Most 
states of the union have had from two to half a 
dozen constitutions and the empire state has re- 
cently changed its constitution again. 

The lines of this original constitution of the Unit- 
ed States run across the sheet and the penmanship 
is very coarse. 

The preamble, which so many of you can repeat, 
is separated from the text by a narrow space and 
there is no attempt at fancy lettering in the open- 
ing words, as there is in the articles of confedera- 
tion. 

Many of the signatures are the same as are found 
at the bottom of the declaration of independence. 

The amendments, even the very first one, do not 


form part of this original, but are written upon sep- 
arate rolls of parchment and preserved in tin tubes 
that stand in the corner of a closet. The number of 
these tubes is greatly increased by those that con- 
taln the oflicial ratifications by the states. The ear 


ier of these ratifications Includes approval of the 


constitution and of the earlier amendments. 

Later amendments, such as the celebrated four- 
teenth and fifteenth, adopted at later dates, requir 
ed separate ratifications and separate tubes.—Ilarp- 
er’s Young People. 





“America’s Working People” is the attractive title 
of a series of articles which begins in the February 
magazine number of The Outlook with a paper on 
“The Old Factory Towns in New England.” The 
series will include twelve articles, and among other 
topics are: “The Coal Mines,” “The Iron Centers,” 
“The Great Wheat Ranches,” “Co-Operative Ex- 
periments,” “Cotton and Sugar Plantations.” The 
articles are written by Mr. Charles B. Spahr, of 
the Outlook editorial staff, author of the book, 
“The Present Distribution of Wealth.” The ma- 
terial was obtained by several months’ travel and 
personal study in the industrial centers of America. 
($3 a year. The Outlook Company, New York.) 





The cover of “The National Magazine” for l*eb- 
ruary truly carries with it the appropriate national 
spirit that permeates the magazine. It represents 
Washington holding firm in his grasp the stars and 
stripes representing all States in the Union of to- 
day. The design is treated in a broad and massive 
style and appeals to the natural spirit of the times. 
The design suggests that in spirit Washington is 
still a living presence in national life, and the twen- 
ty-second of February is no empty and meaningless 
holiday in the annals of American history. The 
National Magazine is getting to the front by leaps 
and bounds, and this February number makes a 
long leap. 





“Minnie,” said a mother to her naughty 9-year- 
old daughter, “what’s the reason you and your lit- 
tle brother Harry can’t get along without quarrel- 
ing?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply, “unless it’s be- 
cause I take after you and Harry takes after 
papa.” 





Little Tommy, aged 4, was visiting in the coun- 
try, and the ringing of a bell to call the farm hands 
to dinner interested him very much. One day he 
noticed a cow with a bell on and asked: 

“Grandpa, does zat ole cow wing ze bell when 
ze little calfie’s dinner Is weady?” 
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Polly Putoff. 
Her real name was Polly Putnam, 
it everybody called her Polly Putoff. 
of course, you 


can guess how she 


ame to have such a name. It was 
because she put off everything as long 
as she possibly could. 

“Oh! you can depend on Polly for 
oe thing,’ Uncle Will would = say. 
‘You can depend on her putting off 
everything, but that is all you can de- 
pend on.” 
spoke the truth. 

“Polly, Polly,” mother would say in 
jespair, “how shall T ever break you 
of this dreadful habit?” 

It was days to Polly’s 
birthday, and she had been wondering 
very much what her mother and fath- 
She thought 
amusie box would be the best thing, 


And, I am sorry to say, he 


just three 


er intended to give her. 


mt she was almost afraid to hope for 
that. A man who went about selling 
them had brought some to the house, 
and Polly had gone wild with delight 
over their pretty musical tinkle. 

“Polly,” mother said that morning, 
“here is a letter that I want you to 
post before school.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Polly, put- 
ting the letter in her pocket. 

As she reached the school house she 
saw the girls playing, and she stopped 
“just a moment.” Then the bell rang, 
so she could not post the letter then. 
She looked at the address. 
rected to a man in the 
“Oh, it hasn't far to go. I 
will post it after school.” 


It was di- 
next town. 


got very 


all about it. 
Polly?” 


was study- 


After school she forgot 
“Did you letter, 
asked mother when Polly 
ing her lessons that evening. 


post my 


Polly’s face grew very red, and she 


put her hand in her pocket. “I will 
post it in the morning,’ she said, 
faintly. 

“It is too late.” answered mother. 


“The man to whom the letter is di- 
rected went away this evening, and I 
It really only 


matters to yourself, for it was an or- 


haven't got his address. 
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der for 
day.” 

“O mother!” exclaimed Polly, “is it 
really too late?’ 

“T don’t know where he is now,” said 
mother. “If you had not put off post- 
ing the letter he would have received 
it before he started, and sent the 
music box. It is too late now.” 

Wasn't that a hard lesson? It cured 
Polly, though; and she has nearly lost 
her old name.—Union Signal. 


a music box for your birth- 


Paying for His Tools. 





J. F. Cowan. 





“Mamma, please let me stay at home 
from school to-day,” Trank pleaded. 
“Tom skating and 
wants me to go with him. I don’t see 
why I should have to 
every day. I'm tired of it anyway.” 

“IT suppose you do get tired of it 
Frank,” answered 
mother; “but vacation will 
here, and then you will have a resting 
spell. An education is the only thing 
l can give you, and I want you to miss 
ho opportunity which is within your 
reach.” 

“But I don’t see why 


Styles is going 


go to school 


sometimes, his 


soon be 


you need to 
care so much about it, mother. There 
are other boys who don't go to school 
and they have lots of fun and earn lots 
of money. Why can't 1? I don’t like 
to study, it doesn’t do me any good. I 
wish I could earn money.” 

“You are earning money,” answered 
his mother. 

“Ilow?” exclaimed Frank, thrusting 
his hands down into his pockets as 
though he expected to find some of it 
there, and then drawing them out 
empty. 

Ilis answered his comical 
look with a merry laugh. “It isn’t in 
your pocket, yet, but it will be some 
day. You can't earn money without 
tools and you can't get tools without 
buying them. Fred Ashton, our neigh- 
bor’s son, begins work to-day as a car- 
penter.” 

“I wish I were a carpenter and could 
earn three dollars a day,” said Frank. 

‘But think how he has worked as an 


mother 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonicand Vitalizer where 
the system 
debilitated 
illness. 


become 
exhaustive 


has 
by 


recomuend- 
ed for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion 
common with the 
patient. Pleasant to 


{specially 
SO 


grip 
take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 














apprentice for less than three dollars, 
some of the time for almost nothing; 
and think of and almost 
hundreds, of dollars that he has had to 
expend for tools with which to work,” 
replied his mother. 


the scores, 


“Well, I'd he willing to pay out the 
jImoney for tools if I could earn three 
dollars a day,” replied Frank. 

“That is just what vou are doing,” 
said his mother, “when 
You are buying your tools.” 

“Tools?” exclaimed Frank in aston- 
ishment. “Well, I don’t get them very 
fast, for I 
them.” 

“Nevertheless you are getting them,” 
said “and one of these 
days you will have a full set, and will 


you go to 


school. 
have never 


seen any of 


his mother, 
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be ready to start out in your lifework, 
whatever it may be.” 

Frank looked astonished at his moth- 
er’s words, until she explained further. 
“Every man does not earn his living 
by handicraft. Can’t you think of one 
who earns money without having a set 
of tools for his hands?” 

“Yes,” said Frank; “there’s Will 
Franklin. He’s a bookkeeper; doesn’t 
need anything but a pen.” 

“Are you sure?’ questioned his 
mother. “If Will Franklin had never 
studied the multiplication table and 
the arithmetic, and had never taken 
pains with his copy book and his spell- 
ing book, where would be his tools for 
earning eighteen hundred dollars a 
year—which is five dollars a day, in- 
stead of three!’ 

Frank saw it in a moment, and pick- 
ing up his cap said, “Well, mother, I 
guess I can afford to go to school, even 
when I don't want to, if I can get a 
set of tools in that way which will 
eam me as much money as Will 


Franklin.” And away he went.—S. §. 
Advocate. 





What Can We Do? 





O what can little children do to make 
the great world glad? 

For pain and sin are everywhere, and 
many a life is sad. 

Our hearts must bloom with charity 
wherever sorrow lowers, 

For how could summer days be sweet 
without the little flowers? 

O what can little children do to make 
the dark world bright? 

For many a soul in shadow sits, and 
longs to see the light. 

O we must lift our lamps of love, and 
let them gleam afar; 

For how should night be beautiful 
without each little star? 

O what can little children do to bring 
some comfort sweet, 

For weary roads where men must 
climb with toiling, way-worn 
feet? 

Our lives must ripple clear and fresh, 
that thirsty souls may sing; 
Could Robin pipe so merrily without 

the little spring? 

All this may little children do, the sad- 
dened world to bless, 

For God sends forth all loving souls 
to deeds of tenderness, 

That this poor earth may bloom and 
sing like his dear home above; 

But all the work would fail and cease 
without the children’s love.—Sel. 











POETRY OF THE SEASON. Com- 
piled by Mary I. Lovejoy, compiler 
of “Nature in Verse,” 12mo, 336 pp. 
Cloth. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

This beautiful collection of nature 
poems is well suited for a supplemen- 
tary reader for grammar grades, and 
also as a book for home reading. The 
nature study, which forms so impor- 
tant a feature of school work, is 
greatly aided by the reading of appo- 
site poetry in connection with the rou- 
tine lessons on plant and animal life. 
The beauties of nature have always 
been favorite themes with the great 
poets, and some of their most exquis- 
ite poems are descriptive of birds and 
flowers and the varying phenomena of 
the seasons. In this work is brought 
together some three hundred delight- 
ful nature poems, representing over 
one hundred and seventy authors. The 
very full index of authors with their 
respective poems is of great advan- 
tage. It would be hard to find a more 
choice or more beautiful collection of 
nature poems, and the book will be ac- 
ceptable to all lovers of nature, young 
or old. The numerous text illustra- 
tions, in the form of appropriate head 
and tail pieces, initials, etc., add much 
to the attractiveness of the volume; 
and the four full-page cuts are beauti- 
fully illustrative of the several sea- 
sons. That for winter gives a view of 
Boston Commons in the “big snow- 
storm” of February, 1898. The bind- 
ing of straw colcr with a dainty de- 
sign stamped in green ink is an attrac- 
tion in itself. 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. By E. 
Oram Lyte, Ph. D., Principal First 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. Cloth, 12mo., 160 
pages, with numerous illustrations. 
Price 35 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF 
COMPOSITION. 
thor. 


GRAMMAR AND 
By the same au- 
Cloth, 12mo., 224 pages. Price 


dU cents. American Book Co., New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
These books include and cover q 
complete graded course in language 
lessons, grammar and composition for 
study and practice in the primary anj 
grammar grades of schools. Beliey. 
ing that English grammar is one of 
the most valuable and — stimulating 
studies in the course, the author has 
endeavored to present the subject ip 
such a way that the pupil will become 
interested in the study from the first, 
and will soon be able to express his 
thoughts with ease and correctness, 

The first book furnishes material for 
primary language work, and _ shows 
how this material can be used to the 
best advantage. The Child is given 
something to do at every point. The 
lessons ‘are easy and practical. The 
book is copiously and intelligently jl 
lustrated. 

The second book is also constructed 
on the principle that the best way to 
gain a working knowledge of the 
English language is by the natural or 
laboratory method. The book is there- 
fore largely made up of exercises, and 
“practice” is the keynote from begin- 
ning to end. The pupil is led to cor. 
relate his own work with the best ex: 
amples of construction and style in the 
language, and thereby to deduce and 
apply his own grammatical rules and 
usages. Every teacher ought to have 
Dr. Lyte’s books for reference and 
supplemental work whether they are 
his adopted text or not. 


HISTORIC PILGRIMAGES IN NBW 
ENGLAND, Among Landmarks of 
Pilgrim and Puritan Days, and of 
the Colonial and Pre-Revolutionary 


Periods. By Edwin M. Bacon 
12mo. 486 pp. Over 120 illustra- 
tions. $1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 

If there were any doubt as to the 
need of another book about Yankee- 
land it is cleared by the appearance 
of Bacon’s Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England. 

Mr. Edwin M. Bacon 


the Yankees, and sometime editor of 


a Yankee of 
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the Boston Advertiser—conceived a 
happy idea for a new’ book on the 
subject, and he straightway set out to 
construct one which combines with a 
gossipy discussion of disputed myths 
and yarrs an exceedingly accurate 
narrative of about all that is signifi- 
cant in the history that clusters about 
Massachusetts Bay, together with a 
delightful description of the monu- 
ments and “ntiquities that yet remain 
to mark the early times. The book is 
written in a very interesting manner, 
and holds the attention of all by its 
vivid description of these historic 
scenes; it meets the desire of the 
student for a convenient compilation 
of what he cares most about in the 
early history of New England. It 
meets the tourist’s wish for a book 
which is at once a preparation and a 
souvenir. It will be very acceptable 
for supplementary reading in schools. 
It is handsomely illustrated and 
beautifully bound. 


COMMISSIONER HUME, a Story of 
New York Schools. 16mo. pp. 210. 
Manila 50c, cloth $1.25. C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Everybody who has read Roderick 
Hume will want to read Commissioner 
Hume. C. W. Bardeen is very modest 
or this book would have been on the 
market several years ago. It is true 
many of the scenes described are 
much improved now, but the pictures 
so graphically given will be readily 
recognized in many places even yet 
and all will be much interested in the 
School Commissioner as he was twen- 
ty-five years ago. 








: Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must 
take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts direct- 
lv on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack med- 
icine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. Tt is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined 
with the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The per- 
fect combination of the two ingredients 
is what produces such wonderful results 
in curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 


free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO.. Props., 


Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists. price T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 


gliadin 
x Literary Wotes.x 
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“The Progress of the World,” the 
editorial department of the Review of 
Reviews, deals this month with the 
new problems of colonial administra- 
tion now confronting the country, with 
the senatorial campaigns in the differ- 
ent States, with the polygamy ques- 
tion, with the question of army beef 
in its bearings on the reorganization 
of the War Department, with our re- 
cent industrial progress, protective tar- 
iffs, and the “trusts,” and with the 


month’s developments in foreign poli- 
tics. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of 
Boston, Mass., the publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly, announce a special 
rate to new subscribers of fifty cents 
for a trial subscription to the Atlantic 
Monthly for three issues. 

The Atlantic never was stronger or 

better than it is to-day, and this offer 
affords an excellent opportunity for 
new readers to become acquainted 
with the magazine. 
Magazine for February 
brings forward several more of its at- 
tractive features for 1899. It is not a 
“War Number,” although it contains 
one of the most graphie things yet 
written about the war—the second in- 
stalment of Governor Roosevelt's ser- 
ial on “The Rough Riders.” 


Seribner’s 





With the idea of stimulating a more 
active interest in the matter. The La- 
dies’ Home Journal offers a series of 
prizes for the best decorated school 
rooms. The competitive contest will 
be carried on by photographs, and pic- 
tures of school rooms in which artistic 
or unusual ideas for decoration have 
been successfully carried out, are in- 
vited. With a generous cash offer as 
an incentive, it is hoped that school 
children everywhere may turn their 
attention to the decoration and embel- 


lishment of the rooms in which they 
spend so great a part of the most im- 
pressionable period of their lives. 
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Among the things that tend to re- 
lieve the hard, dry labor of obtaining 
knowledge, the magic lantern is no 
doubt entitled to a conspicuous place. 
It enables the student to see what once 
he was obliged to try to imagine. The 
college or school which does not count 
this instrument as one of its necessi- 
ties is distinctly behind the times; 
there is scarcely any branch of educa- 
tion to which it is not in some way 
adapted. Anything that can be photo- 
graphed can be turned into a magic 
lantern picture and _ projected on a 
screen for hundreds of pairs of eyes 
to gaze upon at once. In churches it 
is becoming almost as much a matter 
of course as an organ; sermons, lec- 
tures and Bible lessons get fresh mean- 
ing and life from the pictures on the 
screen; old and young are alike inter- 
ested and instructed and at a cost of 
so little money and trouble that people 
who first see what the instrument can 
do can only regret that they never saw 
it before. We use the familiar name 
“magie lantern,’ but it must be re- 
membered that the magic lantern of to- 
day is not the virtual toy of many 
years ago; it is an instrument of scien- 
tific accuracy and precision. 

By writing to Messrs. J. B. Colt & 
Co.. of New York, the leading makers 
of and dealers in articles for the pro- 
jection of light, for their illustrated 
catalogues, the reader may obtain full 
information on the subject. 





TRAVELED © 
PEOPLE 


Are the best edu- 
cated. A Pacific Coast 
Tour 
points of ‘‘Educa- 
tion in Travel ’’than 








offers more 


any other at home 
orabroad. No trip 
to the Pacific Coast 
is complete without 
the Burlington Route 
as a part of it. 
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MUNERAL COLLECTIONS. 

It is unnecessary and almost crim 
inal negligence on the part of those in 
authority to allow the boys and girls 
to grow up without a knowledge of 
that are 
The Washingten Schoo! 
collections, advertised on another page. 
by Edwin E. Howell, of 
ID. C., are carefully put up to assist 
this information 
Commissioner of Education Dr. W. T. 
Harris, after carefully examining these 


minerals, rocks, crystals, ete., 


so abundant. 


Washington. 


teachers in giving 


collections, says: 
“IT am delighted with the careful se 
lection of typical specimens, togethe: 
and 
especially 


with the catalogue 
pamphlet, and 
cheap price at which you furnish this 
model collection of the important rocks 
and minerals which are to be found in 
the United States. 
United States, in my opinion, should 


descriptiv: 
also th 


Every school in the 
have these collections and I can sex 


that a lesson or two 2 month would 


make all of the youth of the neighbor 
hood well acquainted with the names 
of the rocks and minerals, and give 
them a general idea of the significance 
of these elements in the history of the 
earth and in the industries of the peo 
ple. In my opinion a judicious teacher 
will postpone the purchase of many 
other items of apparatus in order t 
secure first these valuable object les 
sons for his school.” 

Nat Goodwin tells a story about apn 
Irishman of his acquaintance who had 
an intelligent dog, of which he said: 

“Do yez know, thot dog is thot in 
telligint he understands iviry word Oj 
say before him. O’im studyin’ Ger 
man now just to throw him off.’ 
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The Schools .# 


of Greater New York, Boston, 
and numerous other places use 
Carter’s Ink EXCLUSIVELY— 

A positive proot of its excellence, 
backed up by the fact that, there 
is more of CARTER’S INK used 
by the U.S. Governmentthan of all 
other makes put together. 

Why don’t vou usett? It costs no 
more than the poorest 








Seeec™ 


os es hs he 





The Carter's Ink C 





Bosroex 
New York 
Cricaco 
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. Full size for family use, beauti- 
fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance.” You can get 
this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
selLing our Pills, We mean what we say & will givethis b@nutiful tea 
set absolutely free if youcomply with the extraordinary offer wexend 
F — to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 
introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only alx 
boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 prece china tea set sameday money is received. This 
is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and ali who received the spoons and tea set for selling our Pills aro 
lelighted. AMERICAN MEDIOINE COMPANY, Dept. Ss. 30 WEST (3th St., NEW YORK CITY, 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


3 G. REYNOL, DS, EDITOR AND MAN! AGER, 
Terms, per year, in advance... 
Single Copy. ; a : a 


W. E. SCOTT, 150 Nassau St., New York, 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions cau 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card, 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Kutered at the post-office at St. Louis 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Ronew prc mpily after or even before your sub- 
script on expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers wust be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & S ’ 
Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





RENEW! RENEW! RENEW! 


If you find a subscription blank 
enclosed in your Journal this 
month it means that your subscrip- 
tion is past due, and we hope you 


OUR NEW BOOK of 144 Pages, Giving Lists 
_of Positions Filled Through Us.% % 2 2 
Lr 

We have each year from 4,000 to 6,000 vacant positions. Many times more than 
the number of teachers who register. We place more teachers each year than all 
Western Agencies compined. A careful reading of the above named book will con- 
vince you of this fact. Any successful teacher seeking a better position should write 
at once for this book and our Register blank. 

Now is the time to register and no teacher should be satisfied unless registered in 
the best and most successful agency. We have hundreds of testimonials like the 
following: 

‘*| have accepted the position of training teacher of the Topeka Kindergarten 
Associat on, for which you recommended me. Salary, $950 ”’ 

MRS. E. DAVIDSON WORDEN, Supt. of Kindergartens, Topeka, Kas. 
‘That your agency has proven a great boon to teachers and school officers is a 
fact well known and fully appreciated by those who have had transactions with you. 
The prompt business methods used, the keen discriminative judgment exercised in 
making selections, and, withal, the affable, courteous treatment your correspondents 
receive are convincing proofs of the great services you are rendering the cause of edu- 
cation. Knowing as | do the efficiency of your agency, | deem it a duty | owe the 
profession thus freely to commend it to teachers and school officers.’’ 
J. S. HALLOWAY, Supt. Schools, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ON ee ____ 1) The Auditorium, Chicago. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 


. j . Beacon Street, Boston, and 109 
é Il é bac ers ences Wabash Ave., Chicago. Send for 
Agency Manual. One fee regis- 

ters in both offices. 


Superintendents | Pesrtog better posi- 


ns. with large salar- 
and Ceachers. oe IES, "a ante To correspond with deniers 
¢ ert andemployers. Have 
- vacancies in 19 states. Oper- 
| Teachers’ Agency, = ate in every atene. we i" 9 
- ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
( ; Central Music Hall, Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager. 





will fill up the blank and enclose 
a one dollar bill at once, so that 


ostutecnencs == BROWNS FAMOUS PICTURES 
forward one year on our books. 
Let us all move forward. MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
The beautiful half-tone cut of Ed-| Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
‘ sce > 5 . : . ‘ fe tia 
ward Everett on the cover page is} Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, ete. Large 
| pictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8. Send 

four cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Cc. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 





from “Masterpieces of American Lit- 
crature’ and is kindly loaned us by 
the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

INDOOR SPORTS 


Now is Your Time. 


Bargain prices will be advanced March lst, 
799. Write at once for bargain circular. Our 
Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons in use by 
thousands of lantern experts. 


J. B. Colt § Company, 


5-7-9 West 29th Street, N. Y. 


The Union Pacific Railroad, St. 
Louis, will deliver free on application. 
or mail on receipt of five cents for 
postage, the publication above named 
in title, which contains 187 pages o1 
rules for whist, poker, euchre, and all 
kinds of games for children. 
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BLUE JAY. | 





One of the children’s friends, Mrs 
8S. J. Marston of Lincoln, Ill., sends 
them this account of a midwinter ex 
perience with a bluejay: 

How fares it with you, pretty jay? 

Your coat is just as blue 
As when you tried your wings one 

day; 

Down to the porch you flew, 

Close to my open cottage door; 

You have not learned to fear, 

For in across the soft rugged floor 

You hop—while I sit near. 


Gazing at me with wonder eyes 
(I thinking of the cat), 

When up—away—to my surprise 
You mount my Sunday hat. 

And settle down to take a rest 
Upon the very crown; 

Never was hat more finely dressed 
Though jewels load it down. 

I think of Poe’s night raven guest, 
But you—you come by day— 

And nestle snugly in your nest 
As if you meant to stay. 

No evil omen do you bring 
To cloud my sunny life; 

No fair day friend you to take wing 
When wintry storms are rife. 

Ah, no; this pleasant winter day 
You come with note of cheer, 

To tell me you fare well—alway 
God keeps us all the year. 





THREE WEATHER PROPHETS. 





“What will the coming winter be?’ 
I asked an aged man to-day. 
“Cold, very cold,” he made reply, 
“And long and drear, I grieve to 
say.” 


“What will the coming winter be?” 
I asked another prophet old. 

“Mild, very mild; but little snow, 
And with a minimum of cold.” 


“What will the coming winter be?” 
The weather man repeated slow; 
“It will be either mild or cold— 
But which I’m sure I do not know.” 
—Minneapolis Journal. 





Boston real estate has been one of 
the safest of investments of late 
years. A reliable old firm has some- 
thing to offer our readers which will 
be found in our advertising columns 
headed “Your Opportunity.” 









CHECK THAT COUGH 


Brown's Bronchial Troches 


(OF BOSTON) 


Observe Fac-Simile Ahdlé , on wrappe 
pper of 
Signature of Lote px Utttin dy “4 every box, 






THIS SMALL AMOUNT INVESTED IN A POSTAL CARD WILL ENABLE YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR REMARKABLE 
OFFER, BY WHICH YOU MAY BECOME THE OWNER OF THE MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE. 


A Superb Library. # e& 
20 Massive .Volumes. 



































This Library sweeps the literature of all nations and of all ages, 
fro the oldest story in the world"’ to the successes of this 
present year. It represents the labors of the foremost 






of letters of Europe and America. Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, is the 
editor-in-chief, and such well-known names 
on the title-page as Frank R. Stockton, 
je 1 Hawthorne, and John Russell 
Your Librarian of Congress, 
are a guaranty that the 
Library has been ably 
edited and its con- 
tents most care- 
fully selected. 





® 


The 20 large 
octavo volumes, 
containing nearly 
12,000pages and 500 
full-page _illustra- 
tions, form a more 
complete, instructive 
and entertaining library 
of the famous literature of 
all theagesthanthe ordinary 
library of 5,coo volumes. It 
brings the world’s literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 
Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that money 
can buy. 


THE PRICE JUST NOW IS BY FAR 
THE LOWEST EVER OFFERED—THE TERMS 
THE EASIEST EVER KNOWN. LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE AND 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS SO SMALL ONE DOES 
NOT FEEL THE OUTLAY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| The entire set—twenty magnificent octavo 
volumes, in any style binding —is delivered com- 
plete ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. (You pay no club 
fee.) If the Library is not satisfactory return it. 
Could any proposition be fairer ? 

On request we will send you FREE our beautiful 
book of specimen pages and full information of the 

} Library —the price— and the easy terms of payment. 

The present opportunity provides the most comfortable way for our readers to 


become the owners of a Library of lifelong value for study, occasional reading, 
and for reference on all literary matters. Address, 


AMERICAN LITERARY SOCiETY, - 69 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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HE KNEW. 

Our geography boys and 
appreciate the following story 
exchange: 

The teacher in geography was put- 
ting the class through a few 
tests. 

“On which side of the earth is the 
North Pole?’ she inquired. 

“On the north side,” came the unan- 
imous answer. 

“On which side is the South Pole?’ 

“On the south side.” 

“Now, on which side are 
people?” 

This was a poser, and nobody ans- 
wered. Finally a very young scholar 
held up his hand. 

“I know,” he said hesitatingly, as 1° 
the excess of his knowledge was tov 
much for him. 

“Good for you,” said the teacher, en- 
couragingly; ‘‘tell the class on which 
side the most people are.” 

“On the outside,’ piped the young 
boy. 


girls will 
from an 


simple 


the most 





Bebeedeobe foods Lefeafeoh oofoofoode feodengoode ofoekoodeed: efreoedoeds 


* SCHOOL 
Souvenirs 


@ARSo sure are we 
that you will be pleased with our 
prices, and the three beautiful de- 
signs, with names of scholars, 
teacher, etc., printed in perfect 
harmony with the artist’s designs, 
that we will send you one sample 
and full particulars, free for the 
asking. Ga BIXLER CO., 

Box 12, WOOSTER, OHIO, 
Fo ofooge poofoohood ofoegoedoods oteopenten, ofeete ofoafoage 
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UNIQUE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A QUARTER OF A MINUTE.” Our new book- 
let on the February Holidays and how to celebrate 
them in the school-room. Faull directions and par- 
ticulars. Sent free on request 

FIN DE SIECLE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


EXERCISES, for Primary, Intermediate, and High 
Schools. Spicy Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Original Songs and other features. Nothing imprac- 







le. Just what every teacher wishes. 
Postpaid, 15 cents, 

THE WASHINGTON GUARDS AND LADIES 
OF HONOR. A happy combination Drill and Can- 
tata, including the attractions of each, but made so 
easy that almost any school can give it. Introduces 
George and Martha Washington in solos and a duet. 
Can best be given by 10 boys and 10 girls, though fewer 
will answer. Delightfully pleasing. Postpaid, 15ce: nts. 

HATCHET MARCH AND DRILL. A new spec- 
tacular entertainment for Washington's Birthday, for 
either 16 or 24 boys. Not difficult, but very effective 
and beautiful. Decidedly unique and original. Post- 
paid, 15 cents. 

Send for list of new Blackboard Stencils for Wush- 
ington’s, Lincoln's and Longfellow’s Birthdays. The 
finest we have ever issued. 

MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
{8 East Mulberry Street. LEBANON, OHTO. 











“HOLY ANGELS.” 





We have just received from the pub- 
lishers a copy of the above-named 
beautiful Religious Reverie, suitable 
for piano or organ, composed by Geo. 
D. Wilson. The retail price of this 
piece of music is 60 cents. 


All readers of our paper will receive 
a copy of it, by sending 25 cents in 
silver, or postage stamps, to the Union 
Mutual Music and Novelty Co., 
East Fourteenth street, New York. 


No. 20 | 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 


*87, 39 and 41 W. 26th Street, 
New York City, 


A family Hotel on the American Plan, espec- 
ially adapted for families or for ladies traveling 
alone orin parties. In the center of the retail 
trade, places of amusement, and the principal 
hotels and churches. 

A temperance — patronized by the Y. M. 
© 4. ¥. 0. ¢. C.F. Waa SO es 
Christian Tid Phe Kings’ Daughters and 
kindred workers. 

Special rates for families and permanent 
guests. Send for circulars. 


CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor. 








THE NEW YORK TIMES: 





Three Indispensable Books for Teachers and Students. 


All of which have been adopted for use in the public 
schools of New York. 


‘“‘A book of importance, and invaluable to teacher, student 
and speaker.” 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


BY JAMES C. FERNALD, 


Editor Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions in the Standard Dictionary. 

Over 7,5U0 Classified Synonyms, their shades of meaning invariably discrim- 

inated. Nearly 4,500 Classified Antonyms: Correct use of Prepositions sh« wn 

by illustrative examples, Hints and helps on the accurate use of words 

revealing surprising possibilities of fulness, freedom and variety of utter- 

ance. Heavy Cloth Binding. 12-mo. 574 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 

PRES. COCHRAN, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst.: “‘This bock will do more to secure 

rhetoric perspicuity, propriety and precision of expression than any other text-book of 
higher English yet produced.” 








The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. Newfr m cover to cover, 
with numerous exclusive features, besides being the most ample, compre- 
hensive, accurate and authorative academic dic ionary in existence. Com- 
piled by a large corps of experienced lexicographers (selected from the 
Standard Dictionary corps) under direction of James C. Fernald, Editor; 
Francis A. March, LL.D., Consulting Editor Large 8vo, 915 pp, Cloth, 
Leather Back, $2.50 net. Full Leather, $4.00 net. Thumb Index, 50 cents 
extra. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston: “Thisisa treasure. No one can conceive the 
wealth of information, the convenisnce for reference, the elimination of non-essentials 
which make this book worth much more than the price to any siudent, teacher or writer.” 

RICHARD M. JONES, LL.D., Head Master Wm. Penn Charter School, Founded 1689, 
Phila.: “I am convinced that there is no academic dictionary published in this country 
that approaches it.” 


Gen. HORACE PORTER: “No library will be complete without it.’ 


tre Cyclopediaoi Practical Quotations 


BY J. K. HOYT. 


30,000 choice quotations with 86,000 lines of concordance, An appendix con- 
taining a complete list of proverbs from the French, German and other 
modern languages, each followed by English translation. Also, a copious 
list of Latin law terms and translations. Special attention has been paid 
to accuracy and authority. Three distinct reference keys insure quick and 
certain reference. Highly commended by ex-President Benj. Harrison, 
Gen. Stewart L Woodford, Prof. Goldwin Smith, and others. 8vo, 1205 pp. 
Net prices: Buckram, $6.00: Law Sheep. $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00: Full 
Morocco, $12.00. 

Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Ambassador to Great Britain: 

useful book of the kind ever published.” 
NEW YORK HERALD: ‘‘By long odds the best book of quotations.” 


“The most complete and 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place,New York. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICA — 


THE LATEST AND BEST YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
For many years editor of “The Youth’s Companion.” 


UP-TO-DATE 
Butterworth’s 
“Story of Amer- 
ica” ends with 
the signing of 
the Peace Proto- 
col, terminating 
the Spanish- 
American War. 


Size, 8% 





STRONG 


Authentic, 
Readable, 
Educational 
Value, Distin- 
guished Authors 
Copiously Iflus- 
trated, Clear 
Type, Beautiful 
Binding. 


x 6x 1% inches, 


UNEXCELLEDASA GIFT FOR THE YOUNG 


The Author, Mr. Butterworth, is well and favorably known to the reading American 
public; first, from his long connection with “The Youth’s Companion;” second, as one 
of the most popular of contemporary magazine contributors. 

Owing to the new interest the study of history has lately taken, the publishers have left 
no stone unturned to furnish the Story of America with an harmonious and fitting setting, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 


$2.00 POSTPAID. 


With the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, 


only $2.25 postpaid. 


SEAT WORK. 


The latest and best series of busy work, JUST PUBLISHED. By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B. S. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS. 


50 DRAWING SHEETS. 


POINTS 


intel 


Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS. 


There are no others “just as good’ for color. 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teac hing, etc. They 
match Educational Papers, are bright, scien. 
tific: ally correct and cheap. “Rainbow,” “Ra. 
diant,’’ “Kducational” packages; also in 1.2 
gross boxes, plain or assorted colors. Forehand 
Dri iwing Crayons, etc 
FRANKLIN MFG 


CO., Rochester, N, Y, 


YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


INVESTIGATE AND BE SATISFIED. 
We weeps be ener New and 


We build houses 
we mant new ideas 


and sell real estate; 
in this line, and have 
ippropriated $20,000 to pay for 112 plans or 
ideas in house vats sa The sender of 
the best plan will receive $2,000, others 
graded downward If you have goed 
ideas, and have $50 to invest in a good, 





conversative and safe property of “‘large 
promise”’ in Boston, which will bear close 
investigation, write for pamphlet, maps, 
ete., giving full particulars of the divis- 
ion of tthe above money. We have had 


offices in one building in Boston for near- 
ly 20 years, and are well known. Address 


FROST BROS., P.O. Box 3695, Boston, Mass. 








Machine. 


pone oi A> Circulars 
» Free. 


Needed in every Home and eateeal. 
| Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
| | softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
| lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 











50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS. 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS. 


Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, illustrated, with full directions for using each set, and adapted to all 


grades of school work. Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—Five Sets, $1.00. 


they will give you no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


series are just excelleut. and I shalt a some splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, St. Louis. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers want. 


Keep your pupils busy and 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 
of 50 — in stamps. 
FROM MANY 


Send me 509 sets, 100 of a kind. 
PRIN. O, A. COLLINS, Stuart, Ia. 


The 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


boring deep into the night, and keeping its 
hole free from chips (shadows, of course). 


Brightness and beauty are 
blended in the 


/t gives a splendid, clear, strong, steady 
light, unvarying through ten black hours. 

Its light falieth not, be the blow” from 
overhead or under tire. 

’Tis alike wind- and jar-proof. 

Itis as all-around good as 57 years of 
Lamp building can compass. 

Send us $2.50 and you will receive tt 
by mail, prepaid. 


A circular for the asking, of course. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, New York City. 
Established 1840. 












Little Journeys to 
Homes of American Statesmen 


Are beautiful booklets, each containing a 
fine steel engraving of the subject of the 
biographical sketch presented. 

This series includes George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock, John Quincy 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, John Jay, Wm. H. Seward 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

Sent postpaid for 10 Gents Each or $1.00 
per dozen. 

‘*These charming little sketches are full 
of historic fact and modern comment.’’ 
They are just what every live teacher of 
history wants. 


Perrin & Smith, 


PUBLISHERS, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis. 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 
E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Ouly High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELI \) 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, -The Best Only. 


The best way is to study carefully 
the questions and answers used in 
previous examinations. For 35 cents 
we send you, prepaid, a book con- 
taining the questions and answers 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


of the Uniform Examinations in New 
York state from August, 1897, to Aug- 
ust, 1898, the questions and answers 
in Drawing also being given. 

We also send with the book a sup- 
plement containing the questions and 
answers from August, 1898, to the 
present time, thus making, practi- 
cally, two books for the price of one. 

Books containing questions and an- 
swers for previous years, 25 cts. each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 
ST. LOUIS. 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 
RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 


Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 










ROVND 


HARPER'S 





TABLE 













































during 1899 will be devoted 
est all- 


TWO 


By “ BuFFALO BILL 
By Henry W. Fis¢ 


By JuLiaAn Ratpu 


‘These stories are founded 


A SCARED FIGHTER 


A WAR 


By 
By 
ARTICLES 


ALASKAN FISHERMAN 
By H.C. JEROME 

ART OF FLY-FISHING 
By E.C. Kent 


By Dan BEAkD 


10 Cents a Copy 


By KIRK MUNROE 
is a story of a young hero with Roose- 
velt's Rough Riders. Frederick the Great. 


SOME SHORT STORIES 
SCOUTING ON THE PLAINS 


WOLVES vs. DISCIPLINE 
A DANDY AT HIS BEST 


THE RESCUE OF REDWAY 


By Hakotp MARTIN 


to Fiction, Travel, and Sport, and will be the 
b 
SERIAL STORIES 
‘«*Forward, March!’ Gavin Hamilton 
9 


By W.J. HENDERSON, 


WITH CAPRON AT EL CANEY 


These articles will be of especial interest to every live and energetic boy who 
loves adventure and out-door sport. 


TREE-TOP CLUB-HOUSES 
THE EDITOR’S TABLE 
STAMPS AND COINS 


All will receive attention each month in the ROUND TABLE 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


around boy’s paper published 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
is a story of the time of King 


AN EXCHANGE OF SHIPS 
By Georce E. WALSH 
THE GUNSHOT MINE 
By CHARLES F. Lum™MIs 


THE KING'S TREASURE-SHIP 


3y REGINALD GOURLAY 


” 


HER 


STORIES OF THE WAR 


on tact, and in many cases are the actual expen- 
ence of the authors 
CRUISING WITH DEWEY 
By W. W. Stone 
BILLY OF BATTERY B 


By CotGateé Baker 


CORRESPONDENT AFLOAT 


CARLTON T. CHAPMAN 


Fietrcuer C. RANSOME 


ON SPORT AND TRAVEL 


ARCTIC WAYFARERS 
By Cyrus C. ADAMS 
TWO-FOOTED FIGURE-SKATING 
By W.G. van T. SUTPHEN 


BICYCLE POLO 
By A. H. Goprrey 









THE CAMERA CLUB 
PROBLEMS AND PUZZLES 


Subscription, $1 00a Year 


peeSeleSe: 
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, THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, io A PRETTY : 
P Woodbery Willougkcy: gay cloth tes cages . rie $1 00 : ; VANGELINE «: SU p 
FIRST LESSONS IN CIVICS. f 
A book for grammar schools. -< K. Forman. 12 mo., 4 , Tanorectow R RISE.ge 
Linen, 192 pages ia Sa SE $0 60 gy : ri ; 
en waka ef Our beautifully illustrated and 


charmingly Found edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’? has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
viously published at less than $1.50 


A Tale of the Sea. By James Fenimore Cooper Abridged, 
edited and annotated by George A. Watrous, A. M., De 
partment of English, Utica Free Academy, New York. 

12 mo., boards, 271 pages £9) 40 
(Volume 48, Eclectic English Classics Series 
TEN ORATIONS OF CICERO, 

With Selections from the Letters. Edited by William R. 
Harper, Ph. D., President of the University of Chicago, 
and Frank A. Gallup, A. B., Professor of Latin, Colgate 
Academy. 12 mo., cloth, 566 pages $1 30 

THE STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 
By H.C, Guerber. 12 mo., linen, 342 pages ee fF 
To be followed shortly by 
THE STORY OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

















By the same author, and in the same series 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR 
Cloth, 12 mo., 448 pages $1 25 
The clearest, most authoritative and comprehens ive manual of 
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EDI 1 


This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 3. 


This book postpaid and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION one year for $1.25. 


It has 30 full page and 3I half page CON 
Engravings. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217-219 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. EDU 


FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected ME! 
from the best and most popular , 
works. Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile class- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English - 
cloth, original designs in silver LIT 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 





simple enough for the beginner and complete and scientific 
enough for the advanced student. 
A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR 

Cloth, 12 mo., 242 pages $0 80 

The only brief Latin grammar that does not require frequent 
reference to a larger grammar, or that must not soon be super 
seded by a more extended work on a different plan. It corres 
ponds in the numbering of the sections, and in the form and lan 
guage of the paradigms, rules and discussions, to t omplete 
Latin Grammar. 

Single copies of any of these books will be sent by mail, post 
paid, toany address, upon receipt of the price Correspondence 
is cordi: ally invited and will have prompt attention 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
317 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, O 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO. > <> 
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Perrin & Smith Printing Co., 


217-219 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. 





School, 





SED, Linotype 






















fi 
College, « Composition LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, PR, 
\ 100 Illustrations. 
io~ an r Yh sed , WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY 40 Illustrations. 
Be inac ~~ Sth 4 m ; A CHILD S LIFE OF CHRIST 50 Illustrations. 
and oe” ‘i ~ I ress Work, THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 70 Illustrations. 
ae q SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON...... ...... # 50 Illustrations. 
ae GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES tien : 60 Illustrations. 
Catalogue Binding, ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES ie 50 Illustrations. 
AISOP’S FABLES 62 Illustrations. CH 
a MOrHER GOOSH’S RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 
Work Mailing, 234 Illustrations. 
| | AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD 30 Illustrations. 
ALICR’'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 42 Illustrations. LIE 
All done in ARABIAN NIGHTS .........0...2-...... 130 Illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ......... -..+...46 Illustrations. ; 
A CHILD'S STORY OF THE BIBLE 72 Illustrations. LI] 
this Mammoth | | CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
70 Illustrations. BU 
| FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott ...... seovesssseeersseeeeee 80 Iiustrations. 
Building. . 


Post-paid only 50 cents each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217-219 Olive Street, - ST. LOUIS, 


ge tt 


MO. 

















